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CHRISTMAS GIFT 
CHECK LIST 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1958 


Everyone needs it. Facts and figures; sound 
articles; important data not easily available 
elsewhere. Indexed. 704 pp., $2.00; cloth, 
$2.50. 
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FOUNTAIN OF 
LIVING WATERS 
Valentine Long, O.F.M. 


Readers already familiar with this stimulat- 
ing writer eagerly await his books. Others 
wilt be grateful to you for introducing him. 


352 pp., $3.50. 


CHURCH AND CULTURE 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
Schnurer - Undreiner 


Critics, students, the reading public have 
enthusiastically received this unique, mas- 
terly study of the years from 350 to 814. 


592 pp., $7.50. 


For the Younger Set 


IN THE LAND OF TABOOS 


James M. Darby, S.M. 


This exciting story of St. Peter Chanel, 
south-sea missioner, is a real hero-tale for 
9-to-12 year readers. $2.00. 
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TREASURE OF THE 
MOHAWKS 


Teri Martini 


Ven. Katerai Tekakwitha, who may one day 
be the first American Indian saint, comes 
alive in this book. 8-to-11 years. $2.00. 
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KNIGHT OF MOLOKAI 
Eva K. Betz 


The first life of Father Damien for early 
teen-agers has the rush of fiction, the in- 
spiration of fact. $2.50. 


All Juveniles Illustrated. 


From your Bookstore 
or Dept. 4-2531 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, N.J. 









ABOUT OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Sister Margaret Teresa, S.S.J. 


T= EPics of the East and West have 
been for a long time one of the chief 
interests of Sister Margaret ‘Teresa, 
S.S.J., of Nazareth College in Roches- 
ter, New York. A teacher of English 
literature, Sister divides her classroom 
hours among courses in Freshman Eng- 
lish, the Divine Comedy and World 
Literature. As advisor to the college lit- 
erary quarterly she keeps an eye on bud- 
ding local literature. 

Sister Margaret Teresa, who reviews 
Mooltiki: Stories and Poems from India 
by Rumer Godden on page 18, has writ- 
ten a weekly book review for the Roches- 
ter Courier-Journal since 1953 and has 
had articles, poems and reviews pub- 
lished in America and Thought. She 
speaks of her reviewing jobs as giving “a 
fillip of newness to my reading list, 
bringing many valued books my way.” 
Otherwise she might not be tempted to 
glance up as often from “the greats— 
things like the Ramayana and Poland’s 
Pan Tadeusz, the Cid and St. Teresa 
and the Don of Spain, Cuchulain of Ire- 
land, Roland of France, the poetry of 
Greece, writers like Augustine, Boethius, 
Milton, Spenser. . . .” 

This love for literature Sister Mar- 
garet Teresa attributes first to a home 
full of books and opera stories, then to 
formal study with such men as Lane 
Cooper at Cornell and John Erskine at 
Columbia. She received her B.A. at 
Cornell and her M.A. at Columbia. She 
then entered the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
and a few years later returned to Cor- 
nell for her doctorate in English. She 
has done additional work at Fordham 
and the Catholic University of America, 
and spent one of her most memorable 
summers travelling in Europe. 
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joss W. Arno_p, who reviews To- 
morrow and Yesterday by Heinrich 
Boll, is a faculty member of the Journal- 
ism Department at Creighton Univer. 
sity in Omaha. He was formerly on the 
staff of the Sacramento, California 
Catholic Herald, and is the author of 3 
number of articles and short stories. 

SistER Mary Janet, B.V.M., is 
Chairman of the Art Department of 
Mundelein College, Chicago. She re- 
views The Life of Christ in Master. 
pieces of Art in this issue. 

Joseph T. McGtorn, S.J., is the 
author of two books, Happy Holiday 
and I'll Die Laughing. He is teacher of 
English at Regis High in Denver, 
Father McGloin reviews Odds Against 
Tomorrow by William P. McGivern. 

AvBert H. Miter, who reviews 600 
Million Chinese by Robert Guillain, re- 
ceived his M.A. degree in_ political 
science from the University of Chicago. 
His articles have appeared in Economics 
and Humanism and Today. 

SisteR Maura, S.S.N.D., who re. 
views The Relic and Other Poems by 
Robert Hillyer, has had two volumes of 
poetry published by Macmillan. Her 
poems have appeared in Accent and 
Hudson Review. Sister Maura is on the 
faculty of the College of Notre Dame 
of Maryland in Baltimore. 

Josepu J. Carpino is working for his 
doctorate in philosophy at Fordham 
University in New York. Mr. Carpino 
reviews Majority of One by Sydney J. 
Harris in this issue. 

A Memser oF Atcono.ics ANONY- 
mous reviews The Twelfth Step, by 
Thomas Randall, and Alcoholics Anony- 
mous Comes of Age, by a Co-Founder. 
As is the custom among members of 
AA, our reviewer and the authors of 
both books write anonymously or under 
pen-names. 
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cf CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
he 
ay "MY SUNDAY MISSAL” known to many as the Stedman Missal, is the only 
“ Missal which uses the number system as a means of self instruction. Latin-English 
' Ordinary. 
<i Regular type 384 pages 58¢ to $6.80 ¢ Larger type 512 pages 76¢ to $6.96 
. “MY DAILY PSALM BOOK”—The Book of Psalms arranged for each day 
cal of the week—New English Translation from the New Latin Version—lIIlustrated 
g0, with 211 pictures especially created by Ariel Agemean, K.S.G. for this publication. 
ics 384 Pages 62¢ to $4.78 
re- “MY IMITATION OF CHRIST” A revised translation made to free it of 
by archaic expressions without destroying its original flavor. Each chapter has its 
of own illustration executed in expert fashion exclusively for this book by the noted 
2? Armenian Artist, Ariel Agemean, K.S.G. 480 Pages 78¢ to $2.25 
in 
the "MY WAY OF LIFE”—Simplification of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas by 
. Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P. and Rev. Martin Healy, Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
his at the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, N. Y. 
nm 640 Pages 4 $1.35 to $3.75 
i 0 
=| “MY DAILY PRAYER” —A Different Kind of Prayer Book—divided into three 
parts: Daily Prayer — Seasonal Thoughts — Lives of the Saints. This book is pre- 
NY- sented to the many laymen who desire to pray with the Church in the spirit of 
by the Breviary. 512 Pages 82¢ to $2.25 
my- 
der. “MY DAILY BREAD” Father Paone—Summary of the Spiritual Life—Simplified 
of and arranged for Daily Reading, Reflection and Prayer. Treats respectively of the 
of three ways of the Spiritual Life. (1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union. 
- 448 Pages = 78¢ and $1.35 
“ay “CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL” A Harmony of the Four Gospels—Story of the 
Life of Christ in word and picture—170 original illustrations prepared especially 
for this book. Also included a study guide by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., of 
Notre Dame University. 448 Pages 4 68¢ to $4.78 
‘ CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
| Rt. Rev. Msgr. JOSEPH B. FREY, Director 
S300 FT. HAMILTON PARKWAY - BROOKLYN 19, N. Y. 
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ROFESSOR MARITAIN turns 

his attention to a subject 
which is widely discussed at the 
present time. He considers what 
is the nature of a philosophy of 
history and what are the possi- 
bilities of such a discipline. He 
asks why are historians so dis- 
trustful of it? What about the 
views of Hegel, Comte, Marx, 
Toynbee and others? He anal- 
yzes and probes such problems 
as: what kind of stability, if any, 
is discernible in history? What 
kind of progress, what kind of 
development and evolution does 
history exhibit? On these and 
many other important, far-rang- 
ing questions he sheds new light 
and points out new areas of 
study. The chapters included in 
this book have not appeared pre- 
viously in print. 






















$3.50 at all bookstores 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





BY LOVE POSSESSED 


I would like to register a small disagreement 
with Fallon Evans’ review of By Love Pos- 
sessed in your October number. He had noth- 
ing good to say about it. Let’s take a look at 
his four points of criticism. 

Number one: to give the impression that 
the book is anti-Catholic is not at all accur- 
ate. True, one character is anti-Catholic. Coz- 
zens very likely is himself. But this spirit fits 
the texture of the plot and balances nicely 
against the type. of Catholics these people 
have known. 

Number two: the book does contain some 
sex. A good deal less, however, than your 
reviewer implies. It is handled with a certain 
delicacy not usually found in current novels 
(its frankness of expression not withstand- 
ing) and, furthermore, Cozzens never mis- 
takes physical passion for love. Indeed he 
comes close to being explicit in his condem- 
nation of animal passion. 

Number three and four: there are two 
ways of looking at the style. Either as ob- 
scure (the quick impression of the hasty 
reader) or as suited to expressing some of the 
deep things Cozzens was trying to get at. 
Certainly something positive ought to be said 
for his symbolism. Finally, few sophomores 
would attempt a book of this sort. At least 
not the sophomores I have known. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t think the average soph- 
omore (even the bright and disoriented) 
would even recognize the quotations Cozzens 
strings through his book. 

Bernarp G. Murcutianp, C.S.C. 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


As a new subscriber, I would like to express 
my pleasure in The Critic and appreciation 
of its honest critical approach to Catholic writ- 
ing as well as its antidotal value when read 
in conjunction with the periodicals of a sec- 
ular persuasion. 

I must confess disappointment in your re- 
view of and references to Cozzens’ By Love 
Possessed. Certainly the book is anti-Jew, anti- 
Negro, and anti-Catholic. Even further, it is 
anti-Christian. To banish it from any consid- 
eration at all, however, is to give support to 
one of the basic anti-Catholic prejudices ex- 
pressed in the book. 

My disappointment arises from the fact 
that your reviewer judged the work as a tract 
only, while it seems to me that, viewed as an 
expression of life and belief in many eastern 
small towns it is worthy of interest and is a 
factual presentation. Granted that the episodes 
of “clinical frankness” are mere catering to 
mass taste, nevertheless, the book presents real 
people expressing their real ideas and ideals 
and their real opinion of Catholics and things 
Catholic. 

It seems to me that, for our own education, 
we should know what such people think of 
us and consider how our actual practices some- 
times tend to substantiate such uninformed 
ideas as they have. 

For our own good, also, we should remem- 
ber that we have been set down in what was 
originally an aggressively Protestant and anti- 


| 


Cathulic society and that any novel which 
shows us the present status of ideas which 
have evolved from this primitive animus, and 
which is at the same time well written and 
constructed, is worthy of our attention. 
W. P. Porrz, MD. 
Milford, Delaware 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 


Despite the many excellences in Derek Stap. 
ford’s “Francis Thompson, Poet and Critic” 
in the October issue of The Critic, attention 
should be called to a few misstatements jp 
the article. One reads: “Thompson is one of 
a number of nineteenth century critics who 
came to the Faith by conversion, not birth,” 
Thompson’s mother and father had become 
Catholics before their marriage and their three 
children, baptized as infants, grew to matur 
ity in the atmosphere of a devoutly Catholic 
household. As Thompson himself expressed 
it: “The spirit of such poems as ‘The Mak 
ing of Viola’ and ‘A Judgment in Heaven’ js 
no mere medieval imitation, but the natural 
temper of my Catholic training in a simple 
provincial home.” 

A more serious error, is the statement con- 
cerning Thompson’s addiction to drug; 
“Opium largely dulls one’s sense of time, and 
if the poet talked of his habit of viewing ‘ll 
mundane happenings with the Fall for on 
terminus and the Millenium for the other’ 
this procedure was quite as much due to the 
physical effects of the drug as to his theo 
logical vision.” There is no foundation in fact, 
for attributing Thompson’s poetic inspiration 
to his use of drugs. His first volume, Poems, 
was written after his complete cure from dmg 
addiction, during his year at the Priory in 
Storrington and his subsequent stay in Lor 
don with the Meynells, whose watchfulnes 
could detect no sign of drugs. New Poems 
was written at Pantasaph, where Thompson 
lived for nearly five years within the grounk 
of the Capuchin Monastery. The late Arh 
bishop Kenealy told me that he visited the 
poet every morning, afternoon and evening 
during his years there, and never saw the 
slightest trace of drugs. And Alice Meynel: 
“Not one of Francis Thompson’s poems, & 
cept perhaps, ‘Dream Tryst’—and_ this it 
ferior to all others in his first volume-ws 
written with the aid of opium.” Finally, tke 
poet’s biographer states: “The opium hibit 
was stifled at the birth of the poet in Thomp 
son. 
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It is regrettable that Mr. Stanford apple 
to Thompson his description of Coleridg: 
“Worthy, full of weak lamentations, depl 
ably feminine and strengthless.” “Feminin, 
Thompson undoubtedly was, as every git 
lyric poet must be. But he was never effet 
nate. In Mr. Stanford’s opinion, Thompit 
was “strengthless.” But Wilfrid Meynell, 
was the poet’s most intimate friend, om 
said in my presence: “Francis had the stt 
est will of any man I have ever knows 
Apropos Mr. Stanford’s remarks concemtll 
Thompson’s “peacock vocabulary” and i 
“justly rebuked latinities,” it is only fait 
quote the opinion of Alice Meynell, one 
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AY WORKERS FOR CHRIST 
colipiled by Rev. George L. Kane. Auto- 


bid} ; ) , : 
(atholic laymen, recounting their experi- 





THE MAKING 


hical sketches by representative 


in bringing Christ to their world. 


(ontributors include Dennis Day, James 
p, Carey, enced Day and others. 


Paper $1.9 


Cloth $3.00 
NEW LIFE IN CHRIST 


By Ludwig Esch, S.J., translated by W. T. 
Swain. A handbook covering all phases of 
the character development and spiritual- 
ity of young people, by an author with 
wide experience in the services of youth. 


DON BOSCO 


$4.50 of youth. 





Text by Albert J. Nevins, M.M., with 150 
By a unique combination of text and lifelike photographs, this book follow 
the steps of a young man on his way to the priesthood. $3.95 


OF A PRIEST 
hotographs by William H. Lathrop. 


LIVING LANGUAGES IN CATHOLIC WORSHIP 


By Rev. Cyril Korolevsky, translated by Donald Attwater. An eloquent plea 
for the more extensive use of the vernacular in Catholic worship. 


$3.50 


By Lancelot hae gar A new biography of the great lover of children, St. 
John Bosco, foun 


er of two religious congregations, writer, preacher, sO 
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60D’S BANDIT — The Story of Don Orione 

By Douglas Hyde. The fascinating story of the great Luigi 
Qrione, virile founder of the Sons of Divine Providence, 
faher of the poor, beloved of the mighty. $3.50 


ASK AND LEARN 

By Rev. Robert E. Kekeisen. Pertinent questions and an- 
swers dealing with religious and moral questions. The treat- 
ment is fresh, invigorating and helpful as well as practical. 


$3.50 








CHRIST’S CHURCH 
Dogmatic Theology, Volume II 
By Msgr. G. Van Noort, translated and adapted by 
William R. Murphy, S.S. and John J. Castelot, S.S. 
The second volume of the “Dogmatic Theology” series 
gives a full treatment about the Church from both the 
apologetic and dogmatic standpoints. $7. 








THE PRACTICE OF THE RULE 

By Louis Colin, C.SS.R., translated by David Heimann. The 
frst‘complete and precise treatment of the nature, the ne- 
cssity, the enemies, the development and the prerogatives 
ofthe Rule in religious life. $3.75 


GUIDANCE IN SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 

By Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle. Excellent advice for all those 
in the religious life as well as those who have any con- 
nection with the guidance of souls. $4.75 


PRAYERS OF POPE PIUS XII 
Translated by Martin Schoenberg, O.S.C. Selected prayers 


His Holiness, showing a wealth of intense ene 


will be edifying for all Catholics. 











WOODSTOCK PAPERS 


Edited by John Courtney Murray, S.J., and Walter J. 
Burghardt, S.J. A new series of studies dealing with a 
wide variety of themes which can be illuminated by 
theology. Several brochures in the series will appear 
each year. 


A Catholic Primer of the Ecumenical Movement by 
Gustave Weigel, S.J. 95¢ 
The Testimony of the Patristic Age Concerning Mary’s 
Death by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 95¢ 








mous Abbot Vonier, author of many spiritual works. 


Graf brings out the bold, rugged lines of this great a 





man, and his remarkable personality. 
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PONDER SLOWLY — Outlined Meditations 


Francis X. Peirce, S.J. Meditation material for religious. 
ather Peirce uses stream of consciousness method to make 


Meditations more effective and fruitful. : $3.95 


ANSCAR VONIER, ABBOT OF BUCKFAST 


Dom Ernest Graf. First authoritative biography * fa- 
om 


MERCY UNTO THOUSANDS — 

The Life of Mary Catherine McAuley 
By Sister M. Bertrand Degnan, R.S.M. Inspiring story of the 
foundress of the Sisters of Mercy. The book is certain to 
stand as the definitive biography of a noble and courageous 
woman. $6.50 


TWENTY CENTURIES OF CHURCH AND STATE 

By Sidney Z. Ehler. Rapid survey of crucial relationships 
between throne and altar through the years. Dr. Ehler will 
be remembered as co-author of earlier work, Church and 
State Through the Centuries. $1.95 


A LEGEND OF DEATH AND LOVE 


By Joseph E. Kerns, S.J. A haunting new poem retelling the 
legend of the heroic trumpeter of Cracow. Beautifully illus- 
trated by Edward O’Brien. $1.75 





THE RED BOOK 
OF THE PERSECUTED CHURCH 
By Albert Galter. A documentary full-length study of 
Communism in practice and how Communist regimes 
have treated religion. “Exact picture of the conditions 
and events which it is everyone’s duty to know.”— 
L’Osservatore Romano $5.75 











EUCHARISTIC REFLECTIONS 

Revised and Adapted by Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. New, one 
volume edition of work that proved very successful many 
years ago entitled Eucharistic Whisperings. Although Father 
Herbst is not the author, he has completely adapted the 
work for American readers. $4.75 


PHILIPPINE DUCHESNE 

By Louise Callan, R.S.C.J. Full-length authoritative study 
of a frontier missionary of the Sacred Heart. Particularly 
interesting for all who want to study the close relationship 
between early American history and Catholic vera 


$ 
THE BEST POEMS OF JOHN BANISTER TABB 
Edited, with an Introduction by Dr. Francis E. Litz. Here 
is a collection of Father Tabb’s best poems selected by Dr. 
Litz. Production is excellent and material will satisfy all 
lovers of good literature. $3.00 


EASTERN CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA 


By Eugene Cardinal Tisserant. Learned discussion of posi- 
tion of Christianity in India. Cardinal Tisserant, one of the 
foremost scholars of Eastern culture gives a comprehensive 
and scholarly synthesis of the history of the Syrians of 
Malabar. $4.75 





Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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4 By J. G. Arintero, O.P. 

53 This is a book about mental prayer 
* by an eminent Spanish Dominican 
*° theologian who died in 1928 and 
whose cause is being investigated for 
beatification. In it the author shows 
that the mystical life is merely the 
Christian life pursued to its logical 
conclusion and that the road to con- 
templative prayer is open to all. 
Stages in Prayer describes and illus- 
trates the stages of prayer from its 
humblest beginnings to its culmina- 


tion in the prayer of union. $3.25 
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THE CHURCH 


An Introduction to the 
Theology of St. Augustine 


By S. J. Grabowski 
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Father Grabowski is one of the 
great contemporary authorities on the 
theology of the Father of Fathers. 
The present work, the result of years 
of painstaking research, is a guide to 
the entire theology of Augustine. As 
such it is suited as a textbook for the 
teaching or the private study of the 
tradition of Christian thought as it 
has been crystallized in the works of 
St. Augustine. $9.50 
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The kingdom of God is within the 
very soul of the Christian, is the 
theme of this work, interestingly de- 
veloped through a series of dialogues 
between a Franciscan religious and 
his spiritual director. $3.95 
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the foremost critics of her day. “Obviously,” 
she wrote, “there are Latinisms and Latin- 
isms! Those of Gibbon and Johnson, and of 
their time generally, serve to hold passion 
well at arm’s length; they are the mediate, 
and not immediate utterance of human feel- 
ing. But with Francis Thompson the majestic 
Latin word is forged hot on the anvil of the 
artificer. No Old English in the making could 
be readier or closer.” An intensive study of 
Thompson’s vocabulary will reveal, almost 
without exception, that when he coined words 
from Latin, there were not, in English, words 
with the exact nuances of his coinings. 

TERENCE L. Conno.ty, S.J. 

Boston College 

Boston, Mass. 


I should like the opportunity of commenting 
on Father Connolly’s critique of my article 
on Francis Thompson. As to his first point, 
I must admit he roundly has the better of 
me. What I had in mind, when I said that 
“Thompson came to the Faith by conversion, 
not birth” was the moral (and _ religious?) 
lapse in the poet’s early life. Whether I 
should have been justified in speaking of him 
as a “lapsed Catholic” is itself open to ques- 
tion; and, as my statement stands, Father 
Connolly was clearly right in taking excep- 
tion to it. 

Regarding his further censures, however, I 
feel that a natural enthusiasm for the poet 
(whose prose and verse editorially he has 
served so well) has given him a partial view 
of certain issues. His second point of differ- 
ence, for example, suggests a misreading of 
my text. What I had been talking about Cin 
the sentence beginning “Opium largely an- 
nuls one’s sense of time . . .”) was not the 
effect of the drug on Thompson’s inspiration, 
but the way in which it imparted to him an 
extended sense of time, so that he could talk 
of viewing “all mundane happenings with 
the Fall for one terminus and the Millenium 
for the other.” 

Father Connolly’s third disagreement stems 
from a further misappraisal of my text. I 
called Thompson “feminine,” and Father 
Connolly admits that he was. “But he was 
never effeminate,” he adds. Neither have I 
termed him so. Father Connolly next objects 
to my describing Thompson as “strengthless,” 
and quotes Wilfrid Meynell in evidence of 
the poet’s strength of will. I think, though, 
that the strong will of many men is a proof 
often of obstinacy rather than of moral stam- 
ina and control; and Thompson’s own fluc- 
tuant existence, and his failure outwardly to 
discipline himself might be considered to bear 
out this opinion. 











Father Connolly’s defence of Thompson's 
“passion. for polysyllables,” for his “freakish” 
and “fantastic” diction (the epithets are those 
of the critic Artnur Symons) must remain 
a matter of taste. Father Connolly quotes 
Alice Meynell to help out his case for the 
poet, but A.M. was Thompson’s staunch 
friend, and the claims of friendship may 
sway an otherwise most exacting judgment. 
The fine Catholic critic Lionel Johnson, one 
of Thompson’s contemporaries, held that the 
poet had done “more to harm the English 
language than the worst newspapers.” But 
here, I repeat, we are in the difficult arena 
of taste. 

May I, in conclusion, remark that I take 
Father Connolly’s championship of the poet 
he has so lovingly studied to be a natural and 
honourable gesture, and one which I both 
welcome and respect. 

DEREK STANFORD 
Lampton, England 


READER’S COMMENTS 
I think The Critic is Books on Triak*grown 
up and matured. For me it is the best critic | 
have found to help me decide on books I want 
to read and buy. 
Mrs. B. J. Krein 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Congratulations on The Critic. We appreciate 
the Christian attempt at a review of the arts. 
You have our support and prayers. 

James F. Smurvt 

North American College 

Vatican City 

Rome, Italy 


Why do you not find a few mature-minded 

persons to write reviews and give up trying 

(so patently) to spread sweetness and light? 
Gorpon BopENWEIN 
Acapulco, Guerrero 
Mexico 


I’m happy about the added section on art—as 

well as the new appearance of the magazine. 

I would not want to: miss even a single issue. 
Detores NuseR 


Marshfield, Wis. 


Congratulations on your fine Review,.I have 
enjoyed it and especially “Stop Pushing” by 
Dan Herr in the short time I have been a sub 
scriber. His column in the October issue ! 
found screamingly funny in its well aimed 
satire. I don’t think there is a more over 
worked title in our so-called “title-less” s 
ciety than that of “Doctor.” I must confess 
that when anyone comes to me in person of 
through the medium of the printed word and 
announces himself as “Doctor” so-and-so | 
will be more irritated than impressed. 
Thanks to Dan Herr on whom I proudly 

confer the title: “Doctor of Telling Satire’ 
for his excellent thesis. 

H. L. Murray 

Toledo, Ohio 


1 am delighted with The Critic's new title 
and have long been pleased with its provoct 
tive contents, 
ELEANOR JACOVINA .. 
Jackson Heights 
Long Island 
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ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 
by Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. 


A reprint of the definitive life of the Doctor of the 
Dark Night, with an introduction by Jacaues Mari- 
tain. $6.00 


THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS 
by F. J. Sheed 


Really theology, and really for beginners: a book any 
alert convert will bless you for—and plenty of born 
Catholics, too. $3.00 


THE BEGINNING OF THE 
ENGLISH REFORMATION 


by Hugh Ross Williamson 


A short, crisp account of just what happened in Eng- 
land between 1531 and 1606, with emphasis on the 
neat way in which new doctrines were made to fit 
economic needs. $2.50 


THE SACRED HEART IN THE 
LIFE OF THE CHURCH 
by Margaret Williams, R.S.C.J. 


The development of the doctrine from the early cen- 
turies of the Church to modern times. Liberal quota- 
tions from theologians, mystics and poets. $3.75 


THE RESTLESS CHRISTIAN 
by Kilian McDonnell, 0.S.B. 


Spiritual reading not recommended to Religious, be- 
, cause it was specially written for laymen who would 
_ like to give their souls a little encouragement. $3.00 


MERE MARIE OF THE 
URSULINES 


by Agnes Repplier 
A much-loved biography, reprinted 


with a foreword by Frances Parkinson 
Keyes. $3.50 
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THE NEW GUEST-ROOM BOOK 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


This large and handsome gift book contains 448 
pages of entertainment: short stories, ghost stories, 
articles and poems by a wonderful collection of 
authors, including Paul Horgan, T. S. Eliot, Belloc, 
A. P. Herbert, Shane Leslie, Dom Hubert van Zel- 
ler, Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P., and G. B. Stern. 
The center section of the book is Msgr. Ronald 
Knox’s best full-length detective story, THE VIA- 
DUCT MURDER. The jacket and illustrations are by 
Arno—two of them, much reduced, appear here. 
What guest (or host) could ask for more? The De- 
cember selection of the Thomas More Book b- 


DOCTOR RABELAIS 
by D. B. Wyndham Lewis 


The entertaining life story of Rabelais, who was ¢ 
Franciscan and a Benedictine, in turn, quite a good 
doctor—and one of the greatest comic geniuses 
world has seen. 


Soeur Angele and the 
BELL RINGER’S NIECE 
by Henri Catalan 


The latest Soeur Angele mystery, and by generdl 
consent the best yet. Murder and alleged “‘visions 
turn a French village upside down: even Soeur 

gele’s serenity is taxed, especially when the pres 
arrive in force. The earlier Soeur Angele’s are 
SOEUR ANGELE AND THE GHOSTS OF CHAM 
BORD and SOEUR ANGELE AND THE EMBARK 
RASSED LADIES. each $2.50 


Order from any bookstore 


For more ideas for Christmas see our Christmas catalog, our catalog of children’s books, and the Christmas 
number of Seed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. For any or all of them, write to Michele MacGill at— 
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NEW GENERATION IN ENGLAND - I 


Young Catholic Writers 


go UPON A TIME in England, 
“little reviews” provided regular 
platforms for up-and-coming writers; 
during the war Horizon, New Writing 
and The Wind and the Rain launched 
wet a hundred between 1940 and 1946. 
but with the subsequent post-war rise 
in printing costs, in the course of a de- 
ade the number of such reviews has 
fallen from about fifty to fifteen, most 
of them adopting the form of a news 
sheet, or else being run off on duplicat- 
ing machines and stapled by hand. 
They are sold principally in London’s 
cofee-bars, which have taken the place 
of the coffee-houses of the seventeenth- 
entury. Yet few of these broadsheets or 
lypewritten magazines survive a year, 
whereas the three that I mentioned at 
the beginning lasted all through the 
Forties. 

The tendency for new writers is to go 
tonew publishers and consequently pro- 
duce short books rather than short 
stories or articles; and these new pub- 
lishers in turn are fulfilling a function 
imilar to that of little review editors of 
the past. I name some alphabetically: 
Andre Deutsch—a man in his thirties; 
Rupert Hart-Davis—a man in his forties; 
Peter Owen—a man in his twenties. 
These are among the more enterpris- 
ing frms that have sprung up and it 
isa noticeable fact that each Christmas 
when the Sunday papers invite’ their 
tities to select “the best books of the 
year,” on the last seven occasions it 
has been such firms that have gained 
more than half the choices; and yet 
Statistically few of these houses produce 
more than twenty-five books a year as 
opposed to the average annual output 
of 200 to 300 by the older and more 
established houses. 

Such, then, is the background of 
English publishing. Yet I do not wish 
0 suggest that the more established 
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firms have fallen asleep. As I hope to 
show, in some cases, they have been 
very quick off the mark! For in this 
survey I want to limit myself to Eng- 
lish writers under forty—to poets, 
novelists, critics and biographers who 
are beginning to hold the attention of 
the older generation. A second book 
is often a testing-point; no author I 
mention has produced less than two. 
I begin with a poet. 

Charles Causley was most highly 
praised by the late Roy Campbell. His 
first two books came from the Hand & 
Flower press in Kent and his third 
from Hart-Davis entitled Union Street 
comprises a selection from the first two 
plus a good number of new poems. He 
has a strong sense of the vernacular 
and narrative, both of which were 
characteristics of Campbell’s own poetry, 
and at times he can use a similar kind 
of line. Recently, too, he has written 
a television programme to celebrate the 
sailing of Mayflower II. I quote three 
quatrains about her three masts—their 
reason, rhyme and symbolism—three 
strands lashed into unity: 


One stands at the Fore 
To meet the weather wild, 
For He who once in winter 


Was a little child. 


One grows after 

From step to the sky, 

For He who once was keel-hauled 
And hung up to die. 


One stands amidships 
Between Fore and Mizzen, 
Pointing to Paradise 

For He who is risen. 


As a critic, the same poet once described 
Elizabeth Myers’ stories as being as 





Neville Braybrooke, former editor of 
“The Wind and the Rain,” contributes 
regularly to English and American peri- 
odicals. 


“lively as a basket of eels.” This is 
equally true of his own work. 

Elizabeth Myers, who died ten years 
ago at the age of thirty-four, was the 
greatest loss that Catholic letters suf- 
fered after the war. Graham Greene, 
Antonia White and Evelyn Waugh 
were left to carry on, but the question 
was not who were to be their followers, 
but who were to be their successors. 
There were many imitations of charac- 
ters such as Scobie and Bendrix and 
copies of the convent scenes in Frost 
in May, but as I am concerned here 
with the post-war arrival of fresh in- 
dividual talent I automatically think 
first of Aubrey Mennen and Elizabeth 
Sewell—both Chatto & Windus authors 
—of whom I shall say more anon. Yet 
the most original voice to speak since 
Elizabeth Myers’ death is that of Isobel 
English, another novelist and_ short 
story writer. 

Poets are often the most perceptive 
critics of novels; one thinks of Eliot 
launching Djuna Barnes’s Nightwood, 
or Roy Campbell translating the satires 
of Eca de Quieroz. Today in England 
the best fiction reviewers are Edwin 
Muir and John Betjeman. Of Every 
Eye, by Isobel English, Betjeman wrote 
in the Daily Telegraph: “Here is an 
author who has exploded the dying 
myth that the novel is becoming ex- 
tinct.” He quoted for approval this sen- 
tence: “Now we are swinging through 
France down the lighted tracks where 
all night long men in berets and butcher 
blue dungarees sweat rough wine and 
oil through their red and open pores.” 
This is the author’s second book in the 
last three years; her first, The Key 
That Rusts, went into three editions 
(Deutsch). Both are carefully mapped 
—and I use the word mapped to sug- 
gest that as geographers distinguish 
between magnetic and true north, so 
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this novelist makes a subtle difference 
between what looks like truth and what 
is truth. Both books contain childhood 
scenes set in Brittany, evocations of 
those vast tracts of heather and orchard 
covered with salt and sand, the white- 
winged peasant women in their lace 
coiffs, and the warm cobblestones of 
the narrow streets of the struggling 
villages. It is not surprising that Paris 
also should have had a publisher ready 
for such a writer. For with two novels 
up and a third nearly finished, this is 
England’s most promising novelist. I 
hesitate to use the term genius, but for 
once I will let it go. 

Also from Deutsch comes Brian 
Moore, a remarkably brilliant novelist. 
He has two books to his credit, Judith 
Hearne and The Feast of Lupercal. 
Belfast features in both, and Moore has 
done for Northern Ireland and its capi- 
tal what Joyce did for Southern Ireland 
and its capital. But if he is a rebel he is 
not an exile. The distinction is im- 
portant. His characters may be let down 
by priests, they may be palmed off with 
repository art, yet in their final rebellion 
they are reconciled; not for an instant 
has their belief, or power to believe, 
been in doubt. Ineffective advice in the 
confessional, ecclesiastical back-biting— 
these failings never invalidate the real 
truths such as that Christ died on the 
Cross not to safeguard the standards of 
respectability, but to save men from 
their sins. There are moments in both 
of Moore’s novels when some of the 
sayings of Leon Bloy come to mind. Yet 
he is a writer with a stricter sense of 
literary discipline than Bloy. 

So far Vincent Cronin has not pro- 
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Vincent Cronin 
Those who are beginning to hold the attention of the older generation 


duced a novel. He began with a travel 
book about Sicily and followed it up 
with a life of Matteo Ricci, The Wise 
Man from the West; at present he is 
engaged on the biography of another 
Jesuit missionary, while in the mean- 
time there is his current travel book, 
The Last Migration (Hart-Davis). 
Travel book, however, is a debatable 
description. After the first chapter it 
becomes the portrait of the leader of a 
wandering Persian tribe; one might go 
further and say that it is fiction based 
on fact, for it would seem that what the 
author has really done is to concentrate 
all that he heard and saw on his journey 
and to lay such experiences upon the 
shoulder of one man—not entirely imag- 
inary, but a composite shadow of many 
different tribal chiefs. The truth 
achieved by this means resembles poetic 
truth. I recall T. E. Lawrence's rebuke 
to a proof-reader who queried the vari- 
ous spellings of a horse’s name. “Which 
was right?” asked the reader. “Both,” 
replied the author, “She was a damm 
good horse.” For Cronin has done for 
Persia in The Last Migration what 
Lawrence did for the Arabs in The 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom. It is his bold- 
est book to date, full of subtly observed 
touches as when the Ghazan of the 
Falgani is questioned about the ignor- 
ance of his followers by a team of West- 
ern educational experts. How many 
languages do they speak, inquires the 
head expert. Two—Persian and Turki, 
replies their king and then adds as an 
afterthought: “Three even, for they 
have a special way of addressing their 
beasts.” 

As I say, Vincent Cronin has not yet 
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proved himself a novelist, but rather 
more an imaginative biographer whose 
work borders on the edge of fiction, 
Elizabeth Sewell might be called an 
imaginative critic, although she has 
proved herself a novelist as well as a 
short story writer. So far she has pub- 
lished a study on nonsense verse, a 
comparative study of Mallarme and 
Rimbaud, and a short monograph on 
Paul Valery. Her mentor is really 
Chesterton; she has a similar addiction 
for paradoxes and, although her argu- 
ments are much better documented 
than his, they are no less original. 
Critically, she can make the most tre. 
mendous leaps: from the Ancient Mar- 
iner to Batteau Ivre or The Hunting of 
the Snark, since in her view the balance 
in the mind between order and disorder 
can only be held in poetry by the means 
of laughter and religion. This is the 
thesis that she expands in all her books, 
dogmatically in her literary studies, 
creatively in her novels and short stories. 
The “Help-Meet” is one of her finest 
stories. Here is an allegory of the 
Garden of Eden and the creation of 
woman, with Adam as the patient and 
God as the psychiatrist—though to use 
these terms is immediately to give away 
very bluntly what is only very cunning- 
ly revealed. The last sentence is always 
a pleasure to recall: “He lay very still, 
hearing the water splash over the ford; 
but she pulled the dry grass stems out 
of his hair, smiling already for love of 
man’s foolishness, and looked out over 
the top of his head to where the scarlet 
crested woodpeckers ran up and down 
in little snake-like coils of green fire 
(Continued on page 59) 
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NEW GENERATION IN ENGLAND - Il 


[" Is DIFFICULT in England today to 
pick up a weekly magazine or paper 
without some reference to “angry young 
men” brashly soliciting one’s attention. 
Who are these elusive and _irascible 
beings who persistently haunt the lit- 
erary columns, and what cause (other 
than publicity and profit) is at the back 
of their exasperation? 

To begin with the first part of the 
question: who are they? Well, the 
names one most frequently meets are 
those of John Osborne the dramatist 
(one of whose plays has been running 
on Broadway); the novelists Kingsley 
Amis, John Wain and John Braine; and 
Colin Wilson (of Outsider fame), a 
sort of espresso-bar encyclopaedist. 
These constitute the front-rank, and 
are angry with a multiplicity of things, 
excepting only Mr. Amis, the light- 
hearted author of Lucky Jim, who, it 
seems, is angry only with the others’ 
solemn portentousness. There is also a 
second wave, represented (along with 
the first) in a new anthology entitled 
| Declaration. This includes Bill Hopkins 
(the only other genius, save himself, 
who is writing today, Mr. Wilson tells 
us), Stuart Holroyd (a highly promis- 
ing young philosophic thinker, and the 
author of an early book Emergence from 
Chaos, a study of the “natural” and 
“fanscendental” religion of _half-a- 
dozen modern poets), the theatrical 
qtitic Kenneth Tynan, the film writer 
Lindsay Anderson, and Doris Lessing 
(@ novelist, with a soft spot for Marxist 
Communism). The net is wide, and the 

iuside it are not invariably on the 
best of terms. Mr. Wilson, for example, 
Cannot abide the name of Marx; Mr. 
Tynan and Mr. Anderson feel very 
sttongly about the Labour’ Vote; while 
Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Holroyd are 
anti-democratic and abstractly Right 
Wing—which does not mean they have 
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a good word to say for the Conservative 
Party of Great Britain. None of them, 
apparently, have that; and Mr. Tynan 
remarks that among many of his young 
jazz-loving friends the appearance of 
Mr. Macmillan’s features whether on a 
TV screen or in a paper seems to act as 
a signal for laughter. 

Neither is established religion—save 
in the case of Mr. Holroyd, who 
possesses a personal and freely-felt 
philosophic vision of orthodoxy—ac- 
corded any greater respect among these 
iconoclastic young scribes. The Throne, 
the Government, and the Church 
(whether Catholic, Anglican or Dis- 
senting) are lumped together in their 
minds as part of an organized and 
privileged racket. 

A list of the various likes and dis- 
likes of these “angry young men” (for 
they are by no means all in agreement) 
might at this stage of inquiry prove use- 
ful. The three chief bogies seem to be: 
(for Messrs. Osborne, Anderson and 
Tynan) royalty and the middle-class 
ethos; (for Messrs. Amis, Wain and 
Braine) bourgeois culture and the 
academic set-up; (for Messrs. Wilson, 
Holroyd and Hopkins) the _ post- 
Renaissance conception of man, with 
its determinism and scientific human- 
ism, as symbolized in Darwin, Marx 
and Freud. It is when we come to ask 
what these young writers (all under 
the age of forty) positively advocate 
that their vast limitations confront us. 
Mr. Osborne (together with Mr. Amis), 
the only sure creative artist among them, 
rather represents their deficiency here: 
their assertive negativity, their carping 
and complaining, and their general bad 
temper and manners. 





Derek Stanford is an English critic 
and Fellow of the Royal Society of Lit- 
erature. 


Angry Young Men 


Jimmy Porter, the loud-mouthed hero 
of Mr. Osborne’s play Look Back in 
Anger, is a lout who likes to deceive 
himself that selfishness and _ self-pity 
keep the Red Flag of Revolution still 
flying. By this, you must not think that 
Jimmy is an active worker for Social- 
ism; that he canvasses or attends com- 
mittee meetings; that he keeps up his 
reading or distributes leaflets. Oh no, 
that is much too much like hard labour. 
Jimmy. is just a lay-about and loafer, a 
professional malcontent and liver upon 
women. Jimmy has the mentality of a 
political teddy-boy, but he would never 
be able to endure the communal disci- 
pline of a street gang. He has been to 
university; but like the make-shift, more 
amiable heroes (though there is noth- 
ing genial about Jimmy!) of Mr. Amis’ 
and Mr. Wain’s first novels, he turns 
his back on his education, and decides 
to run a sweet-stall outside a factory. 
Nor does there appear to be any 
thought of commercial enterprise in 
Jimmy’s way of barely earning his liy- 
ing. He chooses it because it calls for 
no effort, and because he desires to 
revert to the lower-middle-class condi- 
tion of his childhood. The life of cul- 
ture and knowledge, which the uni- 
versity had opened up to him, possibly 
symbolizes some rejection of his early 
social beginnings which he is loath to 
make. Not that he retains any work- 
ing or lower-middle-class solidarity. He 
remains a lone wolf, a freak, a misfit; 
a man desperately in need of friends, 
but demanding that his friends shall 
be his disciples. Rotted with boredom 
and self-indulgence, Jimmy has only 
one altruistic feeling. This he reserves 
for an old working-class woman who put 
up the money for him to buy his sweet- 
stall. Jimmy and she are fond of each 
other; but apart from his attendance 
(off-stage) at her death in a hospital, 
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she does not feature in the play. One 
feels that Jimmy, who cannot perform 
the simplest action without floods of 
rhetoric, is using her to convince him- 
self that he still possesses the power 
of affection. Making no demands what- 
soever in return, she gives him the 
illusion that he can still entertain un- 
selfish feelings for others—something he 
wishes to believe the more because it 
is not true. 

Nicer, but just as vague and inef- 
fectual, is the heroine of Mr. Osborne’s 
play The Entertainer, a brilliant study 
in dead-endism among a music-hall 
family. A son of the family, in National 
Service, is captured and killed at Suez. 
His sister, deeply offended at the cur- 
rent throwing-away of young life, is 
led to wonder what things like war 
and politics are all about (as indeed, 
like any of us, she might). However, 
the nearest she can come to locating the 
blame is in such a speech as this: 

Why do people like us sit here, and just 

lap it all up, why do boys die, or stoke 

boilers, why do we pick up these things, 
what are we hoping to get out of it, what’s 
it all in aid of—is it really just for the sake 

of a gloved hand waving at you from a 

golden coach? 


We are told that she had been to 
Protest Meetings in Trafalgar Square; 
but one wonders whether she had ever 
heard of the “Bloodless Revolution” of 
1689 which gave Britain a constitutional 
king, and so led the way for the figure- 
head monarchy it possesses today. Does 
Mr. Osborne really think that the 
Queen decides whether or not her coun- 
try shall go to war? He should really 
be a member of the Primrose League 
(that band of young Conservatives 
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founded by Disraeli to flatter Victoria)! 
At this point, I should like to draw at- 
tention to a curious passage in the text 
just quoted: “Why do boys die, or 
stoke boilers.” The reader may well 
wonder at the juxtaposition, and feel 
that there is some discrepancy between 
the fates here spoken of—either to die, 
or stoke boilers! The explanation is as 
follows. Nick, the speaker's brother, has 
been killed as a military prisoner by 
the Egyptians. Frank, her other brother, 
when his call-up papers came, refused 
to serve and was sent to prison. After 
a six-month sentence, he was allowed 
out, but was forced to take a job as a 
hospital porter in which he had to 
stoke the boilers. There are the back- 
ground facts to that terrible torture 
hinted at—a cruelty, so the speaker 
would suggest, second only to death it- 
self. This gloss has been made necessary, 
because it is likely that most readers 
would not regard with horror the physi- 
cal labour referred to in this passage. 
“Some people,” the English have been 
told, “have never had it so easy as 
now.” The response to that easiness is 
seldom gratitude. It is oftener a determ- 
ination to have it softer and easier still. 

Mr. Osborne is a talented writer. His 
tongue is nimble, his dialogue good, 
his characters vividly portrayed. Un- 
fortunately, his vision of the world is 
that of a spoilt neurotic teen-ager. He 
has the actor’s typical glibness—a mind 
in which a_ half-finished thought 
furnishes occasion for endless holding- 
forth. He does not, nor cannot, I im- 
agine, distinguish between a sentiment 
and an idea. “I want to make people 
feel,” he confesses. “They can think 
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afterwards”—a laudable enough state. 
ment of intention; but if Mr. Osborne’s 
audience thinks only along the lines 
his characters have been feeling, then 
England will have recruited further 
voices to swell its present politics of 
muddled frustration. 


A® OBSESSIVE hammering away at 
Aunt Sallies, only the shadows of 
which remain, is a general characteristic 
of the “angry young men.” Colin Wil- 
son’s book The Outsider is an outstand- 
ing illustration of saying something over 
and over again, with which well-read 
people are already acquainted. The 
movement we know as Romanticism, in 
nineteenth-century thought and letters, 
deposited the solitary individual as the 
repository of insight and wisdom. His 
severance from society, his disdainful 
contempt for its collective values which 
he viewed as so many moral cliches, re- 
sulted in the cult of an Ishmaelite 
hero: the man who stands apart, the 
eccentric, the outsider. From 1900 on- 
wards, this position was being attacked 
by such neo-classical French thinkers 
as Lasserre, Seilliere, and Maurras; and 
with the posthumous publication of T. 
E. Hulme’s Speculations in 1924, 
Romanticism—as understood in terms of 
unqualified individualism—received a 
cogent cultural set-back. During the 
Second World War, French Existential- 
ism—with its disbelief in generic man 
and its insistence on the single person 
who chooses—was able to give a shot 
in the arm to Romantic individualism. 
But the drug changed the patient radi- 
cally; and the “committed” and engage 
(Continued on page 58) 
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“The net is wide, and the fish inside it are not invariably on the best of terms” 
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AN AID IN UNDERSTANDING 


T IS REVEALING Of the hardly suppress- 

ed anxiety that characterizes the 
mid-twentieth century mood that there 
should be widespread misgivings about 
the very foundation on which our con- 
temporary material life is built, the high- 
ly industrialized, mechanized mass-pro- 
duction world itself. To a great many 
people, of course, it is still taken for 
granted in a completely uncritical and 
even complacent way. But there are an 
increasing number of the more reflective 
among us who, like the late Eric Gill, 
are beginning to wonder if it is not an 
abnormality, an historical freak as it 
were, and as such a dubious prospect for 
enduring. 

My own view is that those of us 
who wish to criticize this highly indus- 
trialized, mechanized world in a con- 
structive fashion should begin by recog- 
nizing some of the basic facts about it. 
The first is that it does have some very 
great human values. It does save labor, 
the back-breaking, monotonous, stultify- 
ing kind of labor. One has only to see, 
as I once saw, in the hill town of Assisi, 
beloved of so many of us, a workman 
sitting in the street, chipping away at 
Paving stones so as to keep carts from 
siding on a muddy hill slope to realize 
that the machine age has relieved man 
of a lot of very dull and exhausting 
physical exertion. There is no question, 
either, that the machine age has saved 
time and saved costs. It has made possi- 
ble the wide sharing of a great many 
types of goods, particularly labor-saving 
devices, that without the machine age 
would be completely out of the reach 
of a very large proportion of the popu- 
lation. Indeed, so great is this saving in 
time and labor, with its resulting expan- 
sion of production and widespread dis- 
semination of comforts and luxuries 
hitherto unknown to the masses, that 
there is not much prospect that any- 
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By HELEN C. WHITE 


body who has really known the machine 
age would give it up—at least in the 
foreseeable future. The machine age is 
something we have. What we do with 
it is another question. 

I was very much struck at the last 
meeting of the Preparatory Conference 
for UNESCO in London in 1946 and 
again at the Second UNESCO Confer- 
ence in Mexico City in 1947 by the tre- 
mendous eagerness of the so-called 
“backward peoples” to secure the ad- 
vantages of our machine world. And 
quite as striking as their eagerness to 
achieve it, was their confidence that 
they would use it better than we had, 
that the material world they would 
build would be comelier than ours. 

But the fact is that already certain of 
the most glaring shortcomings of our 
machine world have been attacked, and 
if solutions have not yet been found, 
one may say that solutions are in sight. 
Take the problem of design in mass 
production. If one turns back to the 
nineteenth-century criticism of the ma- 
chine world, like that of Morris and 
Ruskin, one is struck by the passionate 
indictment of the ugliness and tawdri- 
ness of the great flood of machine-made 
articles that the triumphant Industrial 
Revolution was spewing over the face 
of the land. Today there still are ugly 
and tawdry things enough, but their 
number is constantly decreasing. The 
problem of industrial design has over a 
wide front been attacked in an intelli- 
gent fashion from the point of view not 
of the distinctive charms of the vanish- 
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ed handicraft world, but of the limita- 
tion and the opportunities of new media 
and new methods. The problem of de- 
sign in machine production will always 
be acute just because it involves mass 
production, with its multiplication of 
failures as well as of successes. But it is 
not insoluble. 

Again, it will probably be some time 
before automation very much affects the 
over-all picture of our world, but enough 
has already been demonstrated to sug- 
gest that this is more than a new threat 
to employment; it is more than a new 
social problem. It is a revolutionary 
change that promises to a still incalcul- 
able degree real emancipation from one 
of the most atrocious aspects of the ma- 
chine age: the attachment and gearing 
of man to the machine. As Norbert 
Wiener has pointed out, it will make 
possible the more human use of the 
human being. Finally, while the early 
years of the Industrial Revolution saw 
a devastating substitution of a more 
rigorously disciplined and_higher-ten- 
sioned work day for the old leisurely 
human “sun-time” day of the pre-indus- 
trial world, a combination of social or- 
ganization and technological advance- 
ment has made possible a distribution of 
leisure that no one could have dreamed 
of in the beginning. And while the way 
any leisure class has used its leisure has 
been the source of a good many prob- 
lems in every society we know, the in- 
crease of leisure has always meant a 
broadening of opportunity for the in- 
dividual choice of experience and the 
development of the individual. The 
trouble in the past has been that such 
opportunity in the nature of things 
could be available only to a limited 
number of people. But the industrial 
revolution has, in effect, obliterated the 
old Platonic distinction between free 
men and slaves. So far as the good life “ 
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does demand certain minima of mate- 
rial resources and leisure and freedom 
to use them, as both Aristotle and St. 
Thomas Aquinas in differing degrees 
recognized, the machine age has given 
a wider opportunity for more men to 
have access to the possibility of a good 
life than any other. 

But from the point of view of the 
humanist interested in the development 
of the human being—of the individual 
whole man—and still more from the 
point of view of the Christian human- 
ist, who never forgets that man does not 
live by bread alone, there are certain 
limitations in the machine world. Cer- 
tain problems are far from solved. The 
historian will, of course, remind us that 
this is true of any world. But the very 
magnitude and impressiveness of the 
success of the machine world makes its 
limitations the more striking, the more 
frustrating, and even irritating. 


y= FIRST THING is that the machine- 
world is, when one comes to think 
of it, an artificial world. Particularly is 
this true of the city world removed from 
nature, cushioned against the elements, 
superficially more orderly than the 
natural world, more orderly even than 
man himself. Yet the very success of the 
machine world has multiplied the effects 
of certain old problems as well as of 
certain known advantages. For example, 
as Amintore Fanfani reminds us, there 
is nothing peculiar to the machine 
world, or even the capitalistic world, in 
the money-getting psychology. But the 
very fact that more people have the op- 
portunity to make money than ever be- 
fore has inevitably meant a spreading of 
the acquisitive spirit. And one sees the 
results in the not always enlightened 
use of freshly acquired resources. It may 
be asked whether too much of our more 
easily gained wealth is not going to the 
satisfaction of the passion for speed and 
novelty and luxury rather than for 
growth in wisdom and grace. 
Moreover, the machine world in some 
of its triumphs over time and space has 
presented us with a whole new set of 
human problems. We have, on the one 
hand, a greater awareness of the big 
scene of human life as we hear about it 
on the radio and see it on the television 
screen. At the same time, we find in- 
creasing specialization in the develop- 
ment and the intensification of our in- 
dividual relations to that life. We have, 
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at one and the same time, heightened 
stress on the individual, private inter- 
ests and the inexorable demands for 
standardization of the machine world. 
Indeed, too often our very definition of 
our own individuality is little more than 
the appropriation of a standard image. 
The seasonal bellmen of fashion do not 
hesitate to promise new identities in 
terms of new hairdo’s and dress lengths 
and hat styles, a frivolous and relatively 
innocent example of more sinister types 
of standardization. 


This paradox of the mass world is best 
studied in that final paradox which both 
its inventiveness and its productiveness 
have presented us with: the paradox of 
the mirage of a security beyond any- 
thing man has ever thought of asking 
from this earth and an insecurity fan- 
tastically beyond any of the possibilities 
of even the most efficiently destructive 
animal on earth—man. That demand for 
security—so extraordinarily satishable up 
to a certain point and so appallingly in- 
capable of satisfaction beyond that point 
—is one of the greatest problems of the 
machine age. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that there is a widespread conflict 
between the habitual American desire 
to “do something about it,” and the un- 
mistakable sense of individual helpless- 
ness. It is not surprising, either, that 
underneath the superficially glossy sur- 
face which the machine age has made 
is often great confusion. And under- 
neath the well-groomed, smartly-adorn- 
ed human exterior there is much rest- 
less groping. I think it would be rash 
to claim that this confusion is some- 
thing entirely new or different from 
anything we have known before, but I 
think it is fair to say that the very suc- 
cess of our time has intensified it to 
such a degree as to make it imperative 
that we explore all avenues of possible 
relief. Above all, it is urgent that we 
understand the essentially human char- 
acter of this crisis of our time. 


The problem of the understanding of 
the self is one of which the humanist 
has always been acutely aware. It was 
the problem which preempted the best 
thought of the ancient world. Socrates, 
for example, took the inscription above 
the Temple at Delphi, “Know thyself,” 
as the text of all his teaching. The Old 
and the New Testaments are tireless in 
their reminders to careless man to take 
thought as to what manner of man he 
is. It is heartening, therefore, to find 


one of our own American poets retur- 
ing to the classic theme in a fashion that 
makes his reminder highly relevant and 
suggestive to our most contemporary 
needs. I know of few poems that better 
illustrate the way in which poetry can 
bring us back to the springs of our im. 
memorial human nature than this little 
poem of 1936, Robert Frost’s “Desert 
Places”: 

Snow falling and night falling fast oh fag 

In a field I looked into going past, 

And the ground almost covered smooth in 

snow, 
But a few weeds and stubble showing last, 


The woods around it have it—it is theirs, 
All animals are smothered in their lairs, 
I am too absent-spirited to count; 

The loneliness includes me unawares. 


And lonely as it is that loneliness 

Will be more lonely ere it will be less— 
A blanker whiteness of benighted snow 
With no expression, nothing to express. 


They cannot scare me with their empty 
spaces 

Between stars—on stars where no human 
race is. 

I have it in me so much nearer home 

To scare myself with my own desert 
places. 


(From Complete Poems of Robert Frost. 
Copyright, 1930, 1949, by Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc. Copyright, 1936, by Robert 
Frost. By permission of the publishers.) 
The process of establishing some 
sense of man’s self involves, of course, 
the old problem of the relation of the 
inner life to the outer, the increasing 
urgency of which Matthew Arnold 9 
clearly foresaw a good many years ago 
in his poem, “The Buried Life,” with its 
sharp discrimination between the noisy 
external life of the modern world and 
the private inner life. It is a proces 
which entails a good deal of work not 
only on the establishment of relation 
between the individual and the outer 
world both natural and human, but 
also, on the development of some sens 
of meaning in much mystery. At firs 
sight, one is tempted to say that this 
a two-way intellectual process—a pit 
cess of deepening and enlarging one! 
self and of reaching out beyond one’ 
self. But it is more than that; it is? 
many-stranded operation in which ome 
calls upon the sense and the emotions 
and the imagination for some attempt # 
integration. It is essentially an intuitior 
al process with the complexity of any 
thing that enters that field. It is a proces 
(Continued on page 61) 
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A MOST UNUSUAL WOMAN 


Hroswitha 
of Gandersheim 


By JEAN HOLZHAUER 


n any century, Hroswitha of Gander- 

sheim would have to be acknowl- 
edged a most unusual woman. In our 
own, the twentieth, her name alone 
(with its alternative spellings: Ros- 
witha, Hrotsvitha) would guarantee 
notice, possibly fame; in addition to 
this and far more importantly, she was 
aformidable writer. In her century, the 
tenth, she may not have been unique, 
but she must have been close to it. 

The ascertainable facts of Hroswitha’s 
life are meager, but they are interesting. 
She is supposed to have been born 
about 935 A.D.; the supposition is based 
on her admission that she was older than 
the abbess of Gandersheim, known to 
have been born in 940. She is supposed 
to have been of noble parentage; the 
supposition is based on the known fact 
that many of the Gandersheim Bene- 
dictines were. She is supposed to have 
been admitted to the convent at a some- 
what later age than was usual; the sup- 
sition is based on the content of her 
writings, which evidences a knowledge 
of worldly affairs exceeding what might 
be expected of a girl who took her vows 
next door to childhood. 

In fairness, it must be noted that 
both worldly and conventual life in the 
tenth century differed radically from our 
contemporary experience. 

It is truer than many historians admit 
that the Dark Ages were dark, and 
darker for women than we can easily 
imagine. The tenth century girl of rea- 
sonably good family had two alterna- 
tives: a marriage over which she had 
litle if any control, either before or 
after, or the convent. The girl who mar- 
fied could look forward to a provincial 


life bounded by her husband's land, his 
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interests and his chil- 
dren. If she was in- 
telligent, she had slight 
chance of finding peers 
to talk to, in a lifetime. 
With luck, the intelli- 
gent girl often entered 
on religious life as a 
far preferable substi- 
tute. A contemporary 
historian points out 
that a good convent in 
Hroswitha’s day was 
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equivalent of a college 
degree and a lifetime 
faculty appointment. 

No doubt but that those monasteries 
and convents had a near-monopoly on 
the intellectual life. Patronized by the 
courts, accessible to visiting celebrities 
as few religious houses in our own times 
are, involved in a ceaseless exchange of 
conversation and ideas, the religious 
then faced the unstated challenge of 
transmitting culture through a kind of 
rustic and primitive void, and they met 
it. Time in most religious houses was 
allocated for copying and illuminating 
manuscripts, and pondering them; was 
allocated for prayer and meditation; was 
allocated for comparatively rich social 
and mental life. Hroswitha the Bene- 
dictine chose well. 

Merely to read her surviving works, 
however, is to know that her life was 
not without trial. The convent, while 
the best possible choice, was not wholly 
perfect for her. It carried its own re- 
strictions, and the woman who has been 
called “the last surviving light of the 
classical age” scrupulously honored 
them. 

One of her poems is a precursor of the 


Durer woodcut of Hroswitha presenting poem to Otho | 
with the Abbess of Gandersheim standing at her side 


Faust legend. One of her plays is a the- 
matic forerunner of Romeo and Juliet. 
She dealt in all her important writings 
with the major passions. As aware of 
this as she was of her obligations as a 
nun, she knew conflict and ceaselessly 
apologized. In a prologue—she was one 
of the first dramatists to employ the de- 
vice—she explains that she realizes that 
her material is, indeed, very worldly, 
but that it is impossible for her to serve 
God according to her abilities without 
reference to life, therefore to sin. Com- 
mentators on Hroswitha’s work are sepa- 
rable into two camps: the non-psychia- 
tric, who accept this explanation of her 
material, and the psychiatric, who see in 
it a distinct sublimation of impulses and 
interests otherwise unadaptable to ex- 
pression from the convent. 

Whatever the explanation, her work 
itself offers an interesting study in con- 
trast. Nothing suggests that she thought 
of herself as an important bridge be- 
tween cultures, the first known woman 
poet north of the Mediterranean, the 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Tomorrow and Yesterday, by Hein- 
rich Boll. 250 pp. Criterion. 
$4.50. 


= ARE few writers anywhere in 
the world who bring to the writing 
of a novel talents as awesome as those 
of the German Heinrich Boll. His lit- 
erary technique is well up with the 
avant-garde, yet his writing is as clear 
and entertainingly interesting as an item 
for the masses in Time magazine. His 
memory for minute detail is fantastic, 
approaching total recall. His characters, 
however, are not lost in a sea of minor 
reportorial incidents; they are forever 
individuals moving in meaningful, uni- 
versal patterns. 

And most important: while Boll 
writes with haunting awareness of the 
ordinary people of modern Germany, 
people troubled, sad and so recently 
wakened from a nightmare, there is in 
him little of the bitterness and the cyn- 
icism one finds so often in novels about 
wars or their aftermaths. Boll’s novels 
are Catholic in the very real sense de- 
scribed by Father Harold Gardiner: the 
author writes movingly of sympathetic 
human beings, playing out their lives 
against the backdrop, seen dimly and 
often out of focus, of eternity. 

This novel, the fourth by Boll to 
reach America in only a few years 
(Adam, Where Art Thou?, The Train 
Was on Time, Acquainted with the 
Night), also happens to be about Cath- 
olics: two postwar households with a 
tragedy in common, the death of a 
young husband-father in the war. Rath- 
er than a story it is more a study of the 
way of life of four people, two young 
mothers and two young sons, lives still 
reverberating from the impact of war- 
time disaster. 

The husband and father of Nella and 
Martin Bach was an anti-Nazi poet, 
who died a useless hero in Russia at 
the whim of a self-important young 
lieutenant. Nella will never quite get 
over it: the very word “wife” has be- 
come abhorrent to her, and except for 
an occasional religious binge, she lives 
a fast life in a contemptible circle of 
right-wing, ex-Nazi Catholics who have 
made a cult of her husband’s poetry. 
There is Albert (who must go down as 
one of the kindest, most lovable male 
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characters in modern fiction), her hus- 
band’s best friend, but Albert will not 
have a mistress, partly from religious 
motives but mostly because of his deep 
affection for Martin, the sensitive boy 
adrift in a fatherless, incomprehensible 
world. 

Frau Brielach and son Heinrich live 
less subtly: the pretty mother who 
would like nothing more than a good 
marriage drifts helplessly from “uncle” 
to “uncle’—or rather the uncles come 
for awhile, hang their hats, then move 
on. Heinrich has become an expert 
at stretching money and protecting his 
two-year-old sister from the latest Un- 
cle, Leo, a man who writes dirty words 
on the wall of the apartment corridor. 

Boll’s genius is in his magnificent 
sense of character, of the absurd hu- 
man complexity of tragedy, dignity and 
broad comedy, often existing in the 
same situation at the same moment. All 
of these people are so deeply real they 
are not easily forgotten. 

The author’s narrative technique is 
often amazing: the use of the stream of 
consciousness, while it accounts for rep- 
etition that is often bothersome, has 
never been more lucid or artistically 
effective. Boll drifts with ease from one 
point of view to another, from present 
to past to present, with the uncanny 
skill of a film director. He cares so lit- 
tle for plot in the usual sense that the 
climax of the Nella-Martin situation 
occurs off-stage while we watch its ef- 
fect on others. If there is a complaint, 
it might be that the typographical use 
of capital letters for emphasis after a 
while becomes downright monotonous. 

The book ends on a note of hope for 
Boll’s characters, and there is a certain 
amount of hope also for the reader: for 
this newly-discovered German is clearly 
among the handful of truly gifted writ- 
ers of our time. 

James W. ArnoLp 


March the Ninth, by R. C. Hutch- 
inson. 371 pp. Rinehart. $4.50. 


I ew NOVEL is set on the periphery of 
the remains of the last Catholic em- 
pire of Europe which centered in 
Vienna. The author has a delicately per- 
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ceptive appreciation of the nuances of 
history. His prose, a sweetly perfected 
instrument, enables him to invest clasgj- 
cal tragedy in a tale that from an ordi- 
nary craftsman would emerge a thriller. 

It begins in Trieste, where Eugen 
Reichenbach, a Catholic Viennese jn- 
tellectual, meets an old friend. Kurt js 
a “fixer,” a blackguard, but, being Aus- 
trian, always a gentleman, even when 
least to be trusted. With charming, and 
utterly repellent, lies he persuades 
Eugen to operate upon an absconding 
Swiss. The patient turns out to be a 
Nazi war criminal named Siegfried 
given sanctuary in his Austrian father. 
in-law’s home across the froniter. 

Moral problems are involved; but Mr. 
Hutchinson, a writer who understands 
Christianity in the timeless way, is more 
interested in atonement. Dimensions of 
humanity, normal Christian chivalry, 
are absent from Siegfried. To him the 
liquidation of the young men of a vil- 
lage, as a “reprisal,” was an act of mar- 
tial virtue. A brute, but civilised, he isa 
military robot with good table manners, 
supremely conscious of the fitting de- 
corum for a Wehrmacht officer. It is 
hard to believe he has a soul to lose. Be 
ing an officer and a gentleman, he tries 
to understand his wife’s view of the 
situation. And fails, frivolously and 
hopelessly. As a Catholic, she believes 
that, given the opportunity, he should 
confess and expiate his sin. Although 
far away when the crime was done, as 
his wife Franziska believes herself 
guilty. In the Sacrament they were 
made one and indivisible. She is in 
volved and so too is Eugen who loves 
her. 

Where other novelists elaborate on 
the essentially arid, and tiresome, sin of 
“sex,” Mr. Hutchinson unobtrusively 
hymns love, not faceless prudery or pur 
itanical fear, but chaste love. The hands 
of Eugen and his Franziska hardly 
touch during their agony but their love 
is fufilled in sacrifice. 

There are passages of great beauty in 
this book. In the swift elegance of his 
prose Mr. Hutchinson captures extt0 
vert comedy and exquisite irony. One 
would like to quote the description of 3 
pulmonary operation on the thinking 
carcass, Siegfried, a raucous old Ser 
bian army surgeon as anesthetist and 
Eugen using the knife, with the dexter 
ity of a cafe violist of genius. An ab 
sorbing work. of art, beautifully exe 
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ated, Merch the Ninth will be consol- 
ing espec ally to those who have known 
the ghos' of the Austrian Empire and 
mourn its glory. 

W. J. Icoz 


Benjy, @ Ferocious Fairy Tale, by 
Edwin O’Connor. 143 pp. Atlan- 
tic-Little, Brown. $4. 


His BOOK by the author of The Last 

Hurrah in no manner, shape or form 
resembles his famous novel. The slim, 
pink-jacketed volume is decorated with 
, fat, nasty-looking little boy, and the 
tory is told in allegory. 


Once upon a time, not so very many years 
ago, there lived in a small town called 
Smiles, Pennsylvania, a little boy named 
Benjamin Thurlow Ballou. He had no 
brothers and no sisters. He lived all alone 
with his mother, his father, and his doggie. 
His mother, who was a college graduate, 
was named Mummy. His father, who was 
a television repairman, was named Dad- 
= 


This is the frame around a picture 
which seeks to portray a tendency pecu- 
liar to our age and country which, ex- 
tremely put, has been called the mascu- 
linization of women, the femininization 
of men. 

Mummy is the real head of the house 
and keeps Daddy in his place, which in 
this fable is inside the television set. 
Here Daddy munches sandwiches and 
cheats at solitaire. (He is not allowed 
tosmoke.) So inarticulate is Daddy that 
his conversation seems to be limited to 
an occasional “Wow!” 

Mummy has spun a lovely, silken 
cocoon about her little Benjy from in- 
faney so that he has always been pro- 
tected and isolated from the big, 
naughty world and from reality. Benjy 
shares his mother’s adoration of his own 
mall person, so that he fails to com- 
ptehend his effect upon others, mistak- 
ing their dislike for admiration. He is 
in insufferable prig. 

One day Benjy, dressed in his fudge- 
wlored velvet suit, meets up with the 
World, here depicted as a dirty, red- 
nosed man, wearing a baseball suit, 
nursing a hangover. Benjy thinks he is 
lust another kind of Good Fairy. 

The writer has a strong theme here 
ind readers who enjoyed The Last Hur- 
th may wish that the book had been 
extended to a full-length novel. Benjy 
May arouse further discussions of 
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“momism” and the ,rightful role of 
women in family life. This reviewer, 
having the floor for a moment, submits 
a few thoughts which the book evoked 
as we saw Mummy and Benjy being 
swept off to an unknown fate with no 
regrets on our side. 

Mummy, and all mummies like her, 
uses her intuitiveness and perception to 
belittle and downgrade Daddy. The 
gifts of women, namely, perception, 
spiritual insight, properly used and 
directed, should be the largest single de- 
termining factor in the rearing of her 
children. It is only when woman recog- 
nizes her role as heart of the home that 
she will strive to exercise it, instead of 
destructively trying to depose the head. 

Having voiced our impressions, we 
sink to our seat, with the remark that 
while the book is thought-provoking and 
amusingly illustrated, it is hardly worth 
the price. 

ANNE Cyr 


Amelie and Pierre, by Henri Troyat. 
Translated by Mary V. Dodge. 
338 pp. Simon and Schuster. 
$4.50. 


He Troyat, distinguished and 
versatile French novelist and bio- 
grapher, has set himself the ambitious 
project of covering the last fifty years 
of French life in a series of novels called 
The Seed and the Fruit. Although four 
volumes of the series have already been 
enthusiastically received by the French 
public, only two have appeared in Eng- 
lish translation. Last year Amelie in 
Love was greeted with critical acclaim; 
now Amelie and Pierre continues the 
simple but expertly told story of a 
young, happily married couple facing 
separation and other hardships during 
the first World War. 

Pierre is a corporal in the infantry, 
and Amelie, alone except for her year- 
old daughter and her teen-age brother, 
has to cope with the problems of house- 
keeping and managing a small Paris 
cafe. But though she is an inexperienced 
village girl, she is more than competent 
for her tasks. Courageous and firm of 
purpose, she manages to visit Pierre in 
a village behind the lines, but finds that 
her adventure has a humorous after- 
math. To augment the family income, 
Amelie rents the rooms over the cafe, 


but is embarrassed by the unwanted ~ 








R. C. Hutchinson: The nuances of history 


Heinrich Boll: Human complexity 
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attentions of an amorous Spaniard. The 
love affairs of her young brother cause 
her additional anxious moments. 

In spite of its many humorous epi- 
sodes, Amelie and Pierre does not mini- 
mize wartime suffering; and the effects 
of his war experiences on Pierre are 
described with great sympathy, bring- 
ing the book to a close on a somber 
note. 

Troyat’s art has nothing sophisticated 
about it, and gains its greatest effects 
from simplicity of style and a warm love 
of humanity which expresses itself in 
honest character-drawing and _ realistic 
atmosphere. 

MarcueritE GALLAGHER 


Mooltiki: Stories and Poems from 
India, by Rumer Godden. 151 pp. 
Viking. $3.50. 


aa Goppen knows India. She 
grew up there, in the fabulous Vale 
of Kashmir, and has spent half her ma- 
ture life there. No wonder, then, that 
this first collection of seven Indian tales 
and some pleasing poems gives us dou- 
ble value, the sensitive response to hu- 
man braveries and the literary craft of 
Episode of Sparrows plus an easy en- 
trance into Eastern mentality. 

Mohammedan shepherd-boy of the 
Himalayan uplands or Hindu farmer of 
the Bengal plains; winter confinement 
on the rivers of Kashmir or purdah con- 
finement in the cities, or the bonds of 
age-old reverence for living things that 
turn a European supper-party into hor- 
ror; ducks or goats or elephants and 
their large meaning in simple lives—the 
author gives us these with a stroke, a 
single silhouette. 

What stands out, oddly enough, when 
the charm of the entertainment is over, 
is an old emphasis, a universal: life—- 
and India—is a vale of tears. Tears are 
the only human weapon against the 
striding onrush of life; tears find man 
out, no matter how remote his corner. 

Rumer Godden rings _ beautiful 
changes on the simple theme. It is in- 
ner tears for Dhandu, who because he 
has lost his son, must Che thinks) lose 
his rice-field, the quiet plain of his se- 
curity; it is a single tear splashing upon 
his surprised hand for Ibrahim, who is 
passing from self-absorbed youth into 
marriage; it is the flooding tears of part- 
ing for Jassoof; tears of outrage for Go- 
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pal at Rene’s dinner-table; tears in the 
heart of Indian and English-woman 
alike when the fragile girl-bride choses 
death rather than life. 

Not that Rumer Godden could be 
sunk in tears! She offers fidelity, free- 
dom, starlight and snow and summer— 
and Mooltiki. That Mooltiki—a “twee- 
ny,” a funny independent little maid-of- 
all-work elephant! Who could forget 
her? There she stands (when she should 
be about her business), forgetting all 
the superior world in the entrancing 
whirl of waters round her feet, snufiing 
up the magic foam of the rapids and 
blowing it out again—not being a clever, 
remembering elephant; just being Mool- 
tiki. Or better, more perfectly shadow- 
ing her land and people, there moves 
Mooltiki in the forest, picking single 
flowers, not to eat nor to wave—just to 
hold. 

Sr. Marcaret Teresa, S.S.]. 


The Makioka Sisters, by Junichiro 
Tanizaki. Translated by Edward 
G. Seidensticker. 530 pp. Knopf. 
$4.95. 


G™ UPHEAVALS in society invari- 
ably produce a body of introspec- 
tive literature. Men of sensitivity and 
perception search deeply, in those mo- 
ments, for the inner structure of events 
which have uprooted the values of their 
earliest memory. In such a genre is this 
work of Japan’s Junichiro Tanizaki. 
Mr. Tanizaki—who knows intimately 





Junichiro Tanizaki: .New and old Japan 





the new Japan and the old and the jp. 
between—bares the inner _ tensions 
among four adult sisters facing separate, 
deep, personal compromises with the im. 
plications of Japan’s century-long period 
of Westernization. Writing with the sjl- 
ent delicacy which is Japan’s most admir. 
able literary heritage, he speaks his story 
with the intuitive directness of the poet, 
The Makioka sisters struggle to adjus 
themselves to a telescoped industrial 
revolution, but Tanizaki is concerned 
with the inner core of personal truth 
which this struggle reveals—with the 
subtle differences of personality and cir 
cumstances which produce richly varied 
reactions among the principals. It is this 
universal quest which distinguishes The 
Makioka Sisters from a document in the 
history of sociology. 

This universal penetrates deeply be 
yond the visible structure of time and of 
culture, yet it is not-of facile access to 
the Western reader. The tradition of 
Oriental—and particularly of Japanese- 
writing relies alternately on the cumv- 
lative impact of fragile, elaborate scenes 
and upon the evocative power of the 
unsaid or the simply suggested. The 
Western reader, then, must not be pre 
pared for an elaborate continuity of real 
istic detai!, and especially he must not 
seek for the rapidly moving structure of 
events characteristic of the Westem 
novel. 

One final danger to the Westem 
reader lies in his unfamiliarity with the 
forms and customs of the familial struc 
ture which has dignified Eastern life 
for centuries. Particularly is this so o 
the American reader, whose own cul 
tural experience has been one of egali 
tarianism and of conscious rejection 0 
form and ritual. There is, for him, ? 
temptation to regard the formalities 0 
the Japanese familial system as an ob 
solete ritual devoid of real value. Ye ! 
unless one regards the forms as deephf | 
and intrinsically connected with th 
total moral-ethical system of Japanes§ 
life and with the total response to value ' 
of the traditional Japanese personalitil ‘ 
the conflict between traditional and inf 
dustrial mores which tears apart th ! 
Makioka sisters becomes meaningless rf ! 
sistance to what we call progress. 


The Makioka Sisters is a richly rg * 
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from an Altar Screen, by Fray An- 
gelico Chavez. 119 pp. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $3.75. 


NDER THE sub-title, “Tales from 

New Mexico,” Father Chavez re- 
lates seven episodes concerning favorite 
legends of the Spanish Southwest rang- 
ing in time from 1770 through World 
War ll. Like his famous medieval 
namesake, Fra Angelico, this Francis- 
can pictures the early colonists in sim- 
ple, life-like tones. When the “santos” 
sep out of their niche and enter into 
the daily life of the people, it seems 
quite natural that they should do so, 
for the faith and devotion of these set- 
tlers took for granted heavenly protec- 
tion and aid in times of trouble. 

Each story has its patron saint, from 
§. Elizabeth in “The Bell That Rang 
Again” to the soldier-saint, Achatius, in 
‘The Colonel and the Santo.” Even the 
devil himself has a place, as the beauti- 
ful widow, Casilda, finds out in the 
story entitled “The Ardent Command- 
er.” Through her devotion to Our Lady 
of Light, she is saved from destruction 
and satan is vanquished. This tale and 
‘The Black Ewe” are the most harrow- 
ing in the descriptions of struggles with 
temptation. “The Fiddler and_ the 
Angelito” will undoubtedly remind the 
reader of the Old Testament story of 
Balaam and the ass. In “The Lean 
Years” the biblical idea of feast and 
famine is made clear to a young car- 
penter, Jose Vera, when he appeals to 
St. Joseph for assistance. Of all the epi- 
sodes, “Wake for Don Corsinio” is the 
most humorous as it depicts St. Barbara, 
the heavenly protector against lightning, 
providing justice in a most human way 
for the probrecito who comes back from 
the dead. 

The last story, “The Colonel and the 
Santo,” is a fitting climax to the book. 
In the period after the Second World 
War, an American colonel has journey- 
ed to New Mexico to present a medal 
tothe mother of one of his soldiers who 
died in the war. Noticing in her home 
a painting of the son’s patron saint, San 
Acacio, the colonel finds a similarity be- 
tween the young boy’s death at the 
hands of his enemy in the twentieth cen- 
tury and that of this Roman soldier who 
was crucified for his faith in the fourth 
century and considers it more than mere 
coincidence. 


Peter Hurd’s starkly realistic sketches 
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Illustration from “From an Altar Screen” 


“The strength and simplicity of the Southwest’’ 


catch the strength and simplicity of the 
Southwest, the people, and their endur- 
ing Spanish heritage. These picture- 
stories remind the reader that the saints 
are not plaster and paint but flesh and 
blood, ready to move into the daily 
round of life and help their devoted 
friends. 
Joxun J. LENNON 


The Silver Mountain, by Dan Cush- 
man. 442 pp. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. $4.95. 


Wms CaTHER once wrote an essay 
entitled “The Novel Demeuble,” 
which might be translated freely as 
“The Novel Reduced to Essentials.” 
The following sentence is valuable: 
“There is a popular superstition that 
‘realism’ asserts itself in the cataloguing 
of a great number of material objects, in 
explaining mechanical processes, the 
methods of operating manufactories and 
trades, and in minutely and unsparing- 
ly describing physical sensations.” “Un- 
sparingly,” is a good word. The author 
of The Silver Mountain spares nothing. 
Miss Cather’s sentence covers the novel 
like an umbrella. 

Mr. Cushman’s book tells the life 
story of one John Ballard, born Leonard 
Schmidt in Pennsylvania, who com- 
mitted murder while a child, went west, 
gambled, robbed, fornicated, stole, 
bought and sold silver, rose in Montana 
politics, and finally fell due to his own 


flaws. Flaw is a mild word. Rags to 
riches is the theme of a good deal of the 
tale and of course it is accurate. Miners, 
prospectors, capitalists, adventurers 
sometimes made great fortunes in Mon- 
tana in the 80’s and 90's gambling on 


‘the future of silver; sometimes they lost 


their money just as fast. Obviously the 
author has done superb research into the 
life and times. He knows Montana min- 
ing. He knows the history of silver in 
politics and economics. I wish he knew 
as much about literary discipline. He 
has immense ability, but seldom does 
himself justice. 

Ballard and his partner, Grattan 
O’More, whom he pretty well fleeced, 
hankered after the same girl, Neva 
Rush, a vicious vindictive psychopath 
who finally married Ballard and ruined 
him. There must have been some hon- 
est and decent people in Montana, but 
they get scant space in The Silver 
Mountain. In recent years the North- 
west has been bitterly painted in a num- 
ber of stories, and the current volume 
is in the same gloomy tradition. 


L. V. Jacks 


The Old Man and the Boy, by Rob- 
- ert Ruark. 303 pp. Holt. $4.95. 


66V/ ou CAN'T get to a man in a day,” 
the Old Man told the boy, and the 
boy listened and believed. If the title is 


familiar and evocative, it is no accident. 
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The Old Man and the Boy has parallels 
with Hemingway which go beyond the 
almost-parody title. 

There is the boy learning the man- 
things from the Old Man who is a good 
Old Man and a true Old Man, There 
is the hunting lore and the fishing and 
the smell of fresh-cooked game and all 
the sights and sounds of youth in North 
Carolina, The book has a nostalgic air, 
a quality of innocence remembered, 
Under the gentle, sometimes gruff, al 
ways honest tutelage of the Old Man, 
the boy enters manhood, There are no 
bullfights, 

None of the violence of Something of 
Value (ritual drama of Death in the 
Afternoon) is found here, There is, in- 
stead, the quiet pre-dawn innocence of 
the Michigan Nick Adams stories, The 
boy, of course, is Ruark, and the Old 
Man is his own amazing grandfather. 
Without benefit of Hemingway this 
would still be a good story, Ruark’s 
nostalgia, however, gains control of the 
story at times and the over-all effect is 
that a delightful reminiscence stretches 
into a patience-straining yarn, 

As the Old Man nears death, he 
meets it squarely, stoically, always with 
the knowledge that the boy is watch 
ing, still learning from him how to live 
and how to die, “I raised you as best 
I could and now you're the Old Man, 
because I'm tired, and I think I'll leave. 

. Like I always told you, if there was 
a way to beat it, I would have heard 
about it. It'll even happen to you, un- 
likely as it seems, .. .” 

Surely this is akin to Frederick 
Henry's attitude towards death in A 
Farewell to Arms, “That was what you 
did, You died. You did not know what 
it was about. You never had time to 
learn, They threw you in and told you 
the rules and the first time they caught 
you off base they killed you.” There is 
the same fatalism, the same acceptance, 
the same stoicism, though none of the 
bitterness, Despite the parallels, this is 
a good book on its own merits, 

Eucens McNamara 




























































Not By Bread Alone, by Vladimir 
Dudintsev. Translated by Edith 
Bone, 512 pp. Dutton, $3.95, 


[uoerrenv is one of the many Soviet 
authors to whom Stalin’s death had 
given the opportunity and the courage 
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to speak up. The acceptance of Not By 
Bread Alone in the Soviet Union, where 
it was published in the fall of 1956 in 
serial form in the Moscow literary mag 
azine Novy Mir, was, therefore, truly 
sensational, All over the country, in 
public meetings and private discussions, 
it was praised and denounced with 
equal fervor. Khrushchev himself 
branded it as “unhealthy, tendentious, 
and obnoxious,” 

The excitement was understandable, 
The plot, moving slowly and almost 
contemplatively, criticizes and attacks 
the very roots of Soviet life. Its central 
figure is a former mathematics and 
physics teacher, Dmitri Alexeyevich 
Lopatkin, who has turned inventor, He 
has developed a machine for centrifugal 
casting of drain pipes. 

To gain official recognition of his ma 





Borden Deal: A long tradition 


chine, to see it put to work, to beneft 





his people by a machine that will save 
labor and money, and improve the qual- 
ity of the product, Lopatkin fights a 
lonely battle against the representatives 
of “the, system”: the scientists, engi: 
neers, generals, party members, acade- 
micians, ‘They possess a jealously guard- 
ed monopoly on science which they de- 
fend with the red tape of the instity. 
tions, with petty intriguing and schem- 
ing against the struggling non-conform. 
ist whose superior qualities they jp- 
stinctively fear, In the end, Lopatkin 
wins recognition and rehabilitation, But 
his accomplishment does not justify the 
Soviet system, On the contrary, it is a 
victory against Soviet society, which 
stands exposed and accused in such 
basic issues as the superiority of the 
collective, the integrity of the party, and 
the value of the devoted and loyal in- 
dividual to the state. 

On the whole, the novel has no out- 
standing artistic merit. But whereas the 
grim, hating Lopatkin, fighting his 
enemies, offers a highly interesting in- 
sight into the workings of Soviet official: 
dom, the affectionate, yielding, love: 
lorn Lopatkin presents an even more 
fascinating image of the present-day 
Russian. In the convincingly and lyrical- 
ly portrayed characters of Lopatkin's 
friends, Dudintsevy shows at times the 
creative strength of a Dostoevski and 
Tolstoi, From the purely esthetic stand: 
point, the moving description of friend 
ship and loyalty between men, of purity 
and sincerity in the love between man 
and woman so conspicuously absent in 
present-day American novels—is the 
book’s greatest artistic asset. But wheth 
er or not we can bring ourselves to be 
lieve the author, and it is hard not to, 
the mere fact that a novel like this was 
written in the Soviet Union will answer 
many questions about the Russian peo 
ple and their life under a totalitarian 
regime, 

Heinz R. Kogan 


Dunbar’s Cove, by Borden Deal, 433 
pp. Scribners, $4.50. 


A Lor of superior writing. is coming 
from the South these days, and 
most of it is based on the particular eX 
perience of the southern people. Borden 
Deal, author of this book and the earlier 
Walk Through the Valley can stand 
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able burgher, Heinrich) carries the 
frustrations of her noble heart to Amer- 
ica. With grim determination she avows 
that her children will be “geniuses.” 
Edward Engar, the oldest child, is prim- 
ed and nurtured on the concept that his 
brothers and sister are gifted and he is 
the slave who must sacrifice his life for 
his betters. His youth is exploited and 
he works away his sense of humor and 
personal freedom in order to give the 
“geniuses” financial backing. Edward’s 
brothers and sisters eventually discover 
that the only obstacle between themsel- 
ves and success is talent. Thus begins 
a complex battle of psychological symp- 
toms and counter-symptoms. 

The only person who reaps any bene- 
fit from Edward’s sacrifice is Edward. 
As an import tycoon, however, he is 
eyed with jealousy and hated by his kin. 
Ed’s tendency to dominate and his rest- 
less desire to outdo himself is discussed 
and analyzed by every character in the 
book. Unfortunately, this pressure 
works on Ed and he becomes a victim 
of the “grey disease’—his face assumes 
a grey appearance; greyness washes over 
his face; his face becomes a face carved 
in grey stone—etc. Now we know why 
Edward was born with grey eyes—to 
match his pallor. 

If the novel had been about 300 pages 
shorter and the gruelling repetition of 
psychological analyses had been reduced 
so that each person gave an opinion 
once or twice—instead of once or twice 
a chapter, this could be an effective 
novel. What might have been a flash of 
lightening has droned on into a rumble 
—a distant sound of thunder. 

Mary Loutse RiLey 


Odds Against Tomorrow, by Wil- 
liam P. McGivern: 274 pp. Dodd, 
Mead. $3.50. 


V/s Frank .Novak exerting moral 
pressure (blackmail in this case) 
and master-minding the plot, Earl 
(Tex) Slater, John Ingram and ex-cop 
Dave Burke hold up a bank. In his mas- 
ter-minding, however, Novak has fail- 
ed to take into consideration the native 
sharpness of smalltown Sheriff Burns. 
Things go about as badly as a bank 
holdup can go, and Ingram and Slater 
find themselves fighting the lonely bat- 
tle of survival together, a scrap made 
all the rougher because of a bullet in 
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William McGivern: Plenty of side-spin 


Earl Slater. The very companionship of 
the two men is uneasy, because Slater 
(not called “Tex” for nothing) had 
taken an instant dislike to Negro In- 
gram. In an effort to help Earl out of 
the mess, his girl-friend Lorraine, joins 
the pair. 

This novel is along the lines of Mr. 
McGivern’s previous detective stories, 
and yet something new has been added, 
a sort of Americanized Graham Green- 
ish absorption with self, an implicit bat- 
tle between the external forces of evil 
and one’s inner tendency to the good. 
It is St. Paul’s “The evil that I would 
not, that I do,” with reverse English or 
at least with plenty of side-spin. Ingram 
and Slater struggle to survive. Their 
natural antipathy undergoes many 
changes in the course of this struggle. 
Lorraine adds her considerable weight 
to the survival side of the balance when 
it seems that rudimentary considerations 
of what might be charity begin to out- 
weigh it. 

The characters are well and distinctly 
drawn. The scenes are not cluttered up 
with a superabundance of personae all 
more or less alike. The Sheriff and his 
daughter are just as distinctive as the 
main characters. Ingram and Slater are 
credible and alive. Both probably need 
a psychiatrist. But then, so many people 
do—even some non-bank-robbers. 

This book is well done. Both detec- 
tive-story fans and serious novel de- 
votees will find fault with it as being 
neither completely one nor the other. 
Both will enjoy parts of it. But the book, 


sufhciently good and interesting as. it 
is in itself, is best in its promise—the 
promise it gives that Mr. McGivern can 
think and then write thoughtfully. One 
of these days, he may quit Hammetting 
it up and come through with a setting 
that is more universal, one that can con- 
tain the common people of a great 
American novel. 


Josep T. McGiony, S.J. 


The Called and the Chosen, by 
Monica Baldwin. 306 pp. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $3.95. 


Ge" yEARS ago Monica Baldwin's 
autobiographical | Leap Over the 
Wall told the story of her twenty-eight 
years as a religious in a contemplative 
community, her dispensation from vows, 
and her subsequent adjustment to life 
in a war-tense world. Her new novel 
The Called and the Chosen again 
makes use of Miss Baldwin's intimate 
knowledge of religious life, this time in 
the imaginary Abbaye de la Sante Croix 
at Framleghen where her heroine, 
Ursula Auberon, a twenty-year-old Eng- 
lish girl of noble family spends eight 
years of her life. 

Since setting, characters and _ situa- 
tions are fictitious the book should be 
evaluated as a novel and not as a treatise 
on religious life. The novelist is free to 
choose his protagonist and the conflicts 
in which he will be involved and the 
reader and critic has no right to quarrel 
with either. He may, however, question 
the credibility of the novel and submit 
it to the usual yard-stick of criticism. 
This would seem to be pounding the 
obvious, but when dealing with the um 
adjusted nun, it is important to bear in 
mind. 

Granted the psychological problem of 
Ursula Auberon, the tensions, immatur 
ity, lack of ordinary common sense @% 
well as the self-induced neuroticism 
falls into place and is completely be 
lievable. Ursula Auberon ‘is not a nor 
mal nun, nor did her author intend het 
to be. From the opening entry in het 
diary, “My mind seems paralyzed. A 
I can feel is a dreadful, sick sensation 
though an immense and clammy toa 
had settled itself down into the regions 
just below my diaphragm,” it is obvious 
that Ursula has made a mistake. The 
306 additional pages merely supply 
ditional and tortured evidence as 
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cords in her soul book her struggle to 
adjust to a life which she does not want 
and for which she is not fitted. 

The plot is thin, relying almost en- 
tirely upon spiritual and mental conflicts 
and told entirely through entries in her 
diary, an occupation which is both ob- 
gssion and release. External occurrences 
sich as the influenza epidemic which 
tok the life of Reverend Mother 
Helena whom Ursula loved, the found- 
ation of a new convent at Stokesey, the 
beautiful estete presented by Henry 
VIII to his loyal adherent Robert 
Auberon, Ursula’s ancestor, serve only 
as backdrops to the deep personal 
struggle between obsessional day dream- 
ing of her old home and the world she 
has left, and a heroic if muddle-headed 
effort to conform to religious life. 

One can accept the possibility of a 
girl, raised by a maiden aunt whose 
conviction that the child’s vocation in 
life was to be a nun was so strong that 
“nothing I could do or say would ever 
persuade her that things were other- 
wise.” It is possible to share the desper- 
ate feeling of being pressured, of hav- 
ing advanced “too far along the road for 
any human aid to reach me.” One can 
believe in the possibility of a nun 
harassed with doubt and racked by 
srupulosity and reticence praying on 
her vow day, “God, if there is a God, let 
what I am going to do be right.” One 
can accept the situation as a theoretical 
possibility, but certainly it is the one-in- 
amillion exception, and religious life 
sen through her eyes has the out-of- 





Monica Baldwin: ‘‘Out-of-focus bitterness’ 
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focus bitterness of Diana Barrymore's 
comments on matrimony. There are some 
fine passages in The Called and the 
Chosen. The journal technique allows 
the author to insert “instructions,” and 
Monica Baldwin has read the spiritual 
masters and their ascetical advice for 
immediate problems. But the fine pas- 
sages never quite break through the 
dark fog of gloom in which they are 
imbedded. 

Some student of the American read- 
ing public and/or of human nature may 
be able to explain why In a Great Tra- 
dition, the well-written warmly human 
account of Dame Laurentia of the Bene- 
dictines of Stanbrook was reviewed by 
only a few periodicals and Katherine 
Hulme’s The Nun’s Story which ap- 
peared in the same year by practically 
all of them. 

Sister Mary Hester, $.S.N.D. 


A Cup of Tea for Mr. Thorgill, by 
Storm Jameson. 273 pp. Harper. 
$3.50. 


M's JAMEson’s seventeenth novel is 
not a good one. The trouble is, 
however, that it is bad in subtle and 
sophisticated ways—the ways that at 
least a competent editor, if not an ex- 
perienced novelist, ought to be able to 
correct. 

In the first place, the book offers a be- 
wildering variety of mutually exclusive 
styles, ranging from the Wilde-like 
epigrammatic (“Any sane man who 
blames his unhappiness on his intellect 
is either a fool or impotent”) to soap- 
opera treacle (“Nothing would recon- 
cile him to her death, absolutely 
nothing.” ) 

Moreover, the plot of the book all 
but refuses to reveal itself. I assume 
that we are really dealing here with a 
problem novel. But whose problem is it? 
Oxford’s? England’s? Modern man’s 
(whoever he is)? What problem? 
Whither our ex-Communists? Or what 
to do about our crypto-Communists? 
Now complicate it further. Make one 
character a pederast. Force a wife to de- 
cide whether to remain with a self-con- 
fessed liar. Let’s now determine what is 
ground for dismissal at Oxford. Compli- 
cate it still further by referring to divid- 
ing lines between liberty and security, 
between being treacherous for the right 
reason and loyal for the wrong reason. I 
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am tempted to think that since all these 
may be the problem, none really is. 
Except one: the problem is with the 
author’s point of view. 

This is a very small book which 
assays matters of a very large sort. Too 
little is done with too much. There are 
too many characters, too many sub-plots, 
too many themes for a book not much 
larger than a novella. I appreciate the 
fact that Miss Jameson would have us 
believe that nothing and no one are 
simple, that everything and everyone 
operate simultaneously on several levels. 
But life is one thing and art another. 
Epic proposals and in camera dimen- 
sions play havoc with the integrity of 
this work. It is too bad the author gave 
up writing romances, which she does 
well, for the novel of tension, which she 
apparently cannot manage. 

The book, in short, is a muddle. In 
its last pages, a delirious old man, 
when offered the cup of tea of the 
book's title, pronounces what I imagine 
is the theme of the book: “Thanks, but 
I'll pay for it m’self.” Morally this seems 
to mean that the hero or Oxford or 
England or all mankind can find salva- 
tion by facing up to just deserts—the 
only honorable act in a dishonorable 
life. To which I say nonsense. If such 
is salvation, or the way out of Miss 
Jameson’s muddle, we're all lost. 

James G. Murray 


Even As You Love, by Elizabeth Bor- 
ton de Trevino. 242 pp. Crowell. 
$3.50. 


7= AuTHOR of the enchanting auto- 
biography, My Heart Lies South, 
once again has chosen Mexico as a back- 
ground for her first adult novel. 

When Ann Colton’s marriage seems 
to be breaking up, she leaves her home 
in Boston and her husband, Peter, to go 
to her older sister, affectionately known 
as “Snow,” for advice and consolation. 
Snow has married a well-to-do Mexican 
and, to Ann’s amazement, is now a 
Catholic and quite happily so. 

Snow’s three children puzzle and con- 
fuse Ann. Manolo, the eldest, makes no 
secret of his disdain for Ann because she 
is a “foreigner.” And little Lupita, deep- 
ly religious, aspiring to be a nun when 
she grows up, seems pathetic to her 
aunt, Ann tries to instill worldly ideas 
in the little girl’s mind, only to discover 
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Elizabeth Borton de Trevino: Mexico 


that Lupita is doing “penance” for every 
party and treat. Snow, too, proves to be 
an enigma to Ann. Although she has 
been warned that she may die if she 
has another child, Snow is determined 
to go through another pregnancy, in spite 
of the doctor’s and Ann’s pleas to save 
her own life. Snow replies, “I am a 
Catholic,” and Ann is silenced. 

There are many incidents in this 
household that prove frustrating and 
worrisome to Ann. Snow’s_ husband, 
Bernie, seems to consider quite natural 
and normal the Mexican idea that a 
man may have a mistress, providing he 
does not love her; he must love only his 
wife. Sensing Ann’s shock, Snow tries 
to explain there is a difference between 
the Mexican casa chica and the Amer- 
ican love nest, but when Snow suspects 
Bernie of having a casa chica, her re- 
action is considerably less tolerant. 

Then there is Gregorio, Bernie’s dis- 
turbed brother, who leaves the seminary 
where he was studying for the priest- 
hood, yet nobody in this house appears 
to be curious as to his reason for such a 
drastic act. He blurts out his secret to 
Ann one day, and as they discuss it, 
Gregorio solves his problem. 

As she begins to understand her sis- 
ter’s exciting, amusing, devout and lov- 
ing family, Ann is able to see her own 
life in a new perspective. The failure of 
her marriage, she concludes, is not en- 
tirely Peter’s fault. There is no indica- 
tion that Ann is converted to the Cath- 
olic faith, but every indication that it is 


through the Faith she is able to resolye 
her own difficulties. 

Even As You Love is a joy to read, 
and a book which will linger in the 
memory. 

Marie Butter Corrgy 


The Return of Lady Brace, by Nan. 
cy Wilson Ross. 242 pp. Random 
House. $3.75. 


[ ESS A NOVEL than a_ psychological 
study, The Return of Lady Brace 
fails of being either. The plot is static, 
the characterization is weak, and the 
dialogue is boring. Scarcely any action 
occurs throughout the 242 pages. Lady 
Brace is too introspective and ineffectual 
a person seriously to engage either our 
sympathy or our interest, and only one 
or two of the other people in the book 
emerge clearly enough to have any 
touch of reality. When the author 
writes, “Now if this scene were taking 
place in a drama, or a novel, the author 
would break at this point, offer the 
reader quick relief . . . but I must go on 
enduring,” it is hard to forgive her for 
not breaking off and giving us the relief 
we so badly need. 

As a psychological study, The Return 
of Lady Brace is too superficial to have 
any significance. That a life lived as sel- 
fishly as Lady Brace’s should cause her 
to feel guilty of shirking her responsi- 
bility to her daughters is a fact too obvi- 
ous to need comment. Retrospective 
probing into a father-dominated child 
hood and an unhappy first marriage is 
not likely to bring comfort to a suffer 
ing soul, nor is it any more reasonable 
to suppose that the single talk Lady 
Brace has with a Buddhist monk will 
do so. 

Miss Ross may be trying quite sit 
cerely to propose a problem which seems 
to her to have a meaning for the tor 
tured minds in our _ contemporaty 
society. She may think she has found 
solution to the problem. Her effort is 
laudable; it is a pity that the result is 9 
unsatisfactory. If she had written 4 
novel more authentic in its charactet 
ization and more gripping in its plot 
her philosophy (such as it is) might 
have been more effective. Or if she wert 
really possessed of a profound and cor 
vincing philosophy, it might hav 
breathed life into her people and thet 
story and provided the reader with er 
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rtainmcent in addition to philosophy. 

There is a certain charm in the set- 
ting—a rn glected estate on Long Island, 
with flas::backs to England and Ceylon. 
There ar’ a few poignant passages, such 
ys the gimpse of a group of children 
waiting aneasily together while their 
parents are away divorcing and remarry- 
ing. There is very little more—not 
enough to redeem the book. 

Sr. Mary Cornetius, S.S.N.D. 


The Twelfth Step, by Thomas Ran- 
dall. 568 pp. Scribners. $4.95. 


= auTHor of The Twelfth Step, 
according to the jacket, is a member 
of Alcoholics Anonymous and_ uses 
‘Thomas Randall” for purposes of 
anonymity in this first novel. 

The twelfth step of the AA recovery 
program, for which the book is named, 
says: “Having had a spiritual awakening 
as the result of these steps, we tried to 
carry this message to alchoholics and to 
practice these principles in all our 
affairs.” Anyone thinking a book so en- 
tiled might have a spiritual message is 
due for a sad instead of a spiritual awak- 
ening. The accent is on the physical. 

David, a bartender, and his wife, 
Helen, a waitress, arrive at a drying out 
sanatorium for alcoholics. There they 
encounter the other main characters, all 
alcoholics fresh from a binge. Chief pro- 
tagonist is Martin, a federal supervisory 
employee. The others are Ralph, who 
has a sales job he detests, a wife stingy 
with her marital favors, two young 
children, a good middle-class home; 
Abbie, who has been married three 
times, lately a prostitute, now contem- 
plating suicide because she’s pregnant; 
Evelyn, young mother of two, whose 
husband is bewildered by her drinking, 
and Alice, a pretty girl who appears 
briefly at the souse trap, reappears later 
in the book. 

The characters’ lives are detailed. 
There are clinical descriptions of their 
drinking and their hangovers. Almost 
a clinical are the past and present pas- 
sionate activities of the six. There’s even 
a chapter—this struck me as amazing— 
in which they regale each other with 
ditty stories. 

The book is a caricature of AA. Too 

, because the author can write. 
A Memser oF ALCOHOLICS 
ANONYMOUS 
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MYSTERY AND MURDER 





By ELEANOR F. CULHANE 


gm of the best recent selections 
in the mystery field are bargain 
packages whose contents far outweigh 
their price. While we have no recom- 
mendations for parish or school libraries 
this month, there are a number of books 
which would make fine Christmas gifts 
for the adult mystery reader. 

Two excellent collections of short 
stories top the list. Dorothy Gardiner 
this year edits the Mystery Writers of 
America annual anthology of short 
stories, selected according to the twin 
motives of the title FOR LOVE OR 
MONEY (Doubleday, $3.50). Ellery 
Queen, Georges Simenon and Thomas 
Walsh are among the well-known con- 
tributors. Busy readers who like the 
undemanding relaxation provided by 
a good mystery will particularly relish 
these pieces, most of which can be read 
in less than half an hour, and a few of 
which, like “The Pearly Gates Are 
Open” and “Sybilla” provide fresh and 
unusual climaxes. 

The second distinguished collection 
of short pieces is Charlotte Armstrong’s 
THE ALBATROSS (Coward-Mc- 
Cann, $3.50). Although this author 
specializes in a slick-fiction type of char- 
acterizaiton, she nevertheless produces 
several interesting and credible stories 
of spine-tingling suspense. 

Harper Brothers have _ published 
TRIO ($3.95), a collection of three 
earlier novels of John Dickson Carr. 
Two of these are prime examples of 
classic mystery forms. “The Three 
Coffins” is a masterly executed variation 
on the theme of murder-in-a-locked- 
room, and “The Crooked Hinge” deciph- 
ers the intricate puzzle of the true heir 
to a large estate. The final story, “The 
Case of the Constant Suicides,” is quite 
as well done as the other two and 





rounds off an exceptionally fine choice 
for mystery fans. Another triple-threat 
book is THE HOLLYWOOD MUR- 
DERS by Ellery Queen (Lippincott, 
$3.95) which neatly packages three old 
mysteries that are every bit as good as 
more recent ones. 

Macmillan’s Murder Revisited Series 
has brought back, in THE IMMATE- 
RIAL MURDER CASE, by Julian 
Symons ($3.25), a rib-tickling tale of 
murder among the Immaterialists, a 
group of artistic folk who focus on what 
is not there. (Someone, for example, 
paints a brown boot without laces by 
simply sketching the laces.) This genial 
and thorough spoof of Existentialism 
should prove irresistible to all the egg- 
head variety of mystery reader since it 
tosses in for good measure one Teak 
Woode, a private investigator of pro- 
digious self-esteem and monumental 
stupidity. As with Beatrice Lillie’s 
“dozen double damask dinner napkins” 
routine, Teak Woode, Inspector Bland 
and an American innocent named John 
Wilson merrily rework the crime in end- 
less intricate solutions without ever re- 
peating themselves. 

Another zany but entertaining story 
is Margaret Scerf’s JUDICIAL BODY 
(Doubleday, $2.95) in which the author 
allows members of the Supreme Court 
to be disposed of one by one, presum- 
ably by a citizen annoyed by their re- 
cent famous decision. Readers who 
themselves cannot abandon self-control 
long enough to murder public figures 
who offend them may enjoy the vicari- 
ous pleasure here, and in addition meet 
some mildly interesting New Yorkers 
who add a little authenticity to the wild 
plot. 

In addition to the last book mention- 
ed, Crime Club’s recent selections in- 
clude two others of special interest. 
COUNT THE COST, by E. X. Ferrars 
(Doubleday, $2.95) is a good, slow- 
paced English mystery with emphasis 
on character and on a coin collection 
which leads to murder; and Bert and 
Dolores Hitchens have produced an- 
other expert tale of the railroad police, 
END OF THE LINE (Doubleday, 
$2.95). They deftly use the solving of 
the cause of an old train wreck to throw 
light upon the adjustments two super- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Her Name Is Mercy, by Sister Maria 
del Rey. 184 pp. Scribners. $3.95. 


[x 1951, three Maryknoll nuns stepped 
off a Northwest Airlines plane, the 
first civilian women to enter Korea since 
the war began. Their mission was to 
open a dispensary to care for refugees 
in Pusan. They were Sister Mercy, 
M.D., veteran of a life time spent in 
the missions in North Korea and Bolli- 
via, Sister Rose of Lima, nurse and 
pharmacist who had been evacuated 
from Pusan just nine months before, 
and Sister Augusta, a nurse and an old 
China hand of fifteen years. 


Lesser women would have been 
crushed at the overwhelming misery 
they found in Pusan. Here was a city 
where the dead were not buried, but 
tearfully left on a corner to be col- 
lected by a daily refuse wagon, where 
a baby crying in the arms of its dead 
mother who had collapsed in the street 
was so commonplace as to be ignored. 
Here if families were fortunate enough 
to remain together, they lived in caves 
or cardboard cartons. Here was a whole 
population wasting away with tuber- 
culosis, typhus, small pox and _ plain 
starvation. Here the sick and dying lay 
on the ground in the cold Korean rain 
for there were no hospitals for civilians. 

Matter-of-factly, even gaily, with typ- 
ical American ingenuity, these three 
nuns, later joined by five other sisters, 
undertook to set up a clinic to deal 
with this heartbreaking problem. For 
five years they ran the only medical 
facility for civilians in Pusan. They 
worked eighteen hours a day, struggling 
to make “house” calls to the dying, liv- 
ing in muddy caves, coping with hun- 
dreds of emaciated babies abandoned 
at their convent gate, treating as many 
as 2,500 patients a day at their make- 
shift clinic. 

The book is full of touching stories— 
the description of a nun discovering 
another naked, emaciated baby at the 
door, examining its withered limbs with 
quick, practiced hands, baptizing it and 
holding it for a moment in a tender 
gesture against her cheek, in adoration 
of the Godhead within, before she be- 
gan the too often hopeless task of nurs- 
ing it back to life—the story of a bitter 
young Communist dying in an alley of 
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starvation and tuberculosis who asked 
Sister Mercy why she troubled to treat 
his sores and clean his filth, and who 
puzzled over her simple explanation, 
“Because God loves you, and we love 
God.” And the story of a twenty-six- 
year-old nun from Detroit who had been 
feeling “tired.” One night, after a gruel- 
ing day at the clinic, she joked with the 
other nuns about her mottled arms 
“speckled like a trout’s.” A few days 
later, Sister Alberta Marie dieu of in- 
ternal hemorrhaging. 

These women allowed themselves no 
heroics. Casually it is remarked at the 
end of this account that Sister Mercy, 
the superior, who bore the brunt of the 
Korean mission was returning to the 
United States “because her health was 
broken.” But one is sure that the work 
will go on. 

John Foster Dulles, and others re- 
sponsible for promoting good will to- 
ward America, might well study this 
description of the Maryknoll Medical 
Mission. The foreign aid here offered 
never ended in a black market, never 
degenerated into a political tool because 
it was direct personal giving. In these 
nuns, one sees the best type of Amer- 








ican abroad—generous but not arrogant, 
patriotic but not chauvinistic. 

Both the Church and the United 
States are indeed fortunate to have such 
representatives as these Maryknoll nuns. 
And the Maryknoll nuns_ themselves 
must be grateful that they have a jour. 
nalist like Sister Maria del Rey to tell 
the world their wonderful story. 

GeEneEviEVE M. Casey 





600 Million Chinese, by Robert 
Guillain. Translated by Mervyn 
Savill. 310 pp. Criterion. $5. 


PRoszer GuILLAIN, correspondent for 
the Paris newspaper Le Monde, is 
a reporter of the first rank. Last year the 
Chinese Communists granted him per- 
mission to visit China and to report his 
findings. At the time he was the only 
Western reporter permitted to visit the 
country who had been assigned to 
China prior to the triumph of the Con- 
munist Revolution. Accordingly, Mr. 
Guillain was in the enviable position of 
being able to make a comparative sur 
vey, and his report of 600 Million 
Chinese is probably the most informa- 
tive first-hand report on Communist 
China since Frank Moraes’ Report on 
Mao’s China. 


Illustration from “Her Name Is Mercy’ 
Mother Mary Joseph, Founder of Maryknoll Sisters, and Sister Mercy as she left for Korea 
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What Mr. Guillain witnessed in 
China :2nt him into alternate states of 
flight and despair. He was delighted 
wer the giant strides and gigantic efforts 
the Communist regime was making to 
jolish starvation and private and official 
gmuption, to establish order out of the 
chaos so rampant under Chiang Kai- 
dhek’s regime, to organize and channel 
the energies of the Chinese people in 
developing their country. The author 
was literally startled by the Soviet 
Union’s contribution to China’s indus- 
tial and technological development. He 
aw industrial plants so modern that a 
Belgian industrialist told him there was 
‘sothing like it in Western Europe... . 
To find something better you would cer- 
tinly have to go to America.” 

Behind the scenes of this furious pace 
0 industrialize are Russian expert tech- 
nicians and directors. These Russians 
now the language before they come to 
China and make every effort to perfect 
it after they are there. Equally impor- 
tant is the fact that they are instructed 
by Moscow to be modest and moderate- 
ly inconspicuous, “to show the Chinese 
that the white man from the Commu- 
nist world has none of the arrogance 
those who came from the capitalist 
world too often possessed.” With the 
help of these Russians dams are being 
built, rivers spanned, floods controlled, 
forests planted. The great mass of 
Chinese people are becoming better 
clothed, housed and fed. The Commu- 
nist regime is sparing no effort to gal- 
vanize its stupendous millions for a 
mammoth leap from feudalism to mid- 
twentieth century. 


In consequence of all this effort the 
Chinese officials hope to make their 
country a world power of the first order. 
And Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai and 
Company are succeeding. But at what 
price! At the price of thralldom, physi- 
al and mental. At the price of “de- 
thinkingization” of the mentality and 
the dehumanization of the personality. 

A systematic campaign of terror and 
Temolding” is waged against Chinese 
Christians and Western missionaries, 
Guillain reports. Ceaseless effort is made 
§ destroy Christianity or “convert” it 
itto another propaganda arm of the 
fate. For the Chinese Communists, like 

€ Russians from whom they have 
learned so much, are engaged in a task 
of unprecedented ambition—“the inven- 
tion of a new civilization.” 
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Robert Guillain: A new world power 


China’s tragedy is that her people are 
paying such a merciless price in human 
terms for her properly laudatory mate- 
rial progress. But even that her material 
progress should take place with the sole 
assistance of our bitterest opponent (the 
Soviet Union) is, of course, a paradox 
cruel for the interests of the Western 
world. 

Avsert H. Mirer 


The American Cause, by Russell 
Kirk. 172 pp. Regnery. $3.50. 


A® AMERICAN conservative restates 
with rare simplicity the basic prin- 
ciples on which this nation was found- 
ed. The author’s concern is deeply mov- 
ing, his sincerity beyond question. Hes- 
itating to place blame on the educa- 
tional system or any other social agency, 
Mr. Kirk is nevertheless stirred by in- 
controvertible evidence that there is not 
just an apathy concerning our tradition- 
al beliefs. He sees a deplorable lack of 
knowledge on the part of the great ma- 
jority. Using the conduct of some Amer- 
ican prisoners during the Korean War 
as a starting point, he asserts that “what 
Communism flourishes upon is the in- 
difference and the ignorance of the 
majority.” 

No new concepts need be invented, 
he asserts, but there must be a knowl- 
edge of the “ideas and _ institutions” 
which give our culture viability. He 
makes a clear distinction between ideol- 
ogies and “a body of principles.” Three 
broad areas for the application of princi- 





ples are discussed, with comparisons 
made between American principles and 
Communist ideology. These areas are 
the moral, political and economic. 

Mr. Kirk draws on the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian tradition for his moral principles; 
the three cardinal ideas of Western 
civilization, justice, order and freedom 
for his political principles; and the free 
economic enterprise system of Adam 
Smith for his economic principles. 
Ignorance of these principles can be the 
nemesis which will defeat us. 

The author does a real service, in 
this reviewer's opinion, in discounting 
the oft repeated “belly theory” of Com- 
munism. Using Ireland as an example 
of a poor country not infected with 
Communism, and France as the proto- 
type of a relatively prosperous country 
concerning which the opposite is true, 
he makes a telling point when he says, 
“What really creates discontent in the 
modern age, as in all ages, is confusion 
and uncertainty. . . . Men turn to radi- 
cal doctrines not when they are poor, 
but when they are emotionally and in- 
tellectually distraught.” 

Zeal occasionally causes Mr. Kirk to 
make a startling statement, as when he 
asserts, “. . . the differences between 
Christian and Jewish belief are minor.” 
Another time he states that American 
voters are apt to show more interest in 
some local school issue than in a nation- 
al election. Such a situation has never 
come to my attention. 

No attempt is made to show how we 
may have departed from our basic prin- 
ciples. The author never leaves his 
thesis that only lack of knowledge is 
our trouble. Nonetheless, this book is 
required reading for all concerned about 
our country’s future. 

Cassin F. GraHAM 


Why We Behave Like Americans, 
by Bradford Smith. 322 pp. Lip- 
pincott. $4.95. 


Moxrax is likely to be a gloomy day 
in our house, for it is the day on 
which the U. S. News and World Re- 
port arrives. What with inflation, and/ 
or depression, predictions of war and un- 
mitigated racial tension and the eminent 
doom of the country, we live that day 
under a pall of pessimism. That is, un- 


less it is the day of the month that co- 
incides with the arrival of the Reader's 
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Digest. Then there is a burst of optim- 
ism, and we are thankful that if people 
must give us gift subscriptions they do 
so to magazines which neutralize each 
other’s worst effects! 


I was reminded of this when I read 
Why We Behave Like Americans just 
after reading The Organization Man. | 
hasten to add that the analogy between 
these books and the above-mentioned 
magazines only holds true in regard to 
the psychological effect of optimism and 
pessimism; otherwise there is no compar- 
ison. Bradford Smith’s aim evidently is 
to assure his readers that everything is 
just swell in the best of all possible 
countries, while William H. Whyte has 
his serious doubts. Mr. Smith, incident- 
ally, disposes of Mr. Whyte’s criticism 
of modern America to his own satisfac- 
tion in one of the few passages in his 
book where he attempts to discuss the 
“why” and the “wherefore” of American 
behavior. 


For Mr. Smith’s book is really mis- 
named. It should have been entitled 
“How Americans Behave,” as he is con- 
cerned mainly with detailing American 
behavior in politics, the family, business, 
recreation, religion, and so on. In the 
course of some 300 pages he has man- 
aged to include a really amazing amount 
of information. One is never sure 
whether the book is intended for Amer- 
ican readers or for non-Americans who 
want a compilation of facts about the 
United States, and while Americans 
might object that a great deal of the 
material is old stuff to them, they still 
must admire the extensive statistics on 
an incredible number of things which 
the author has incorporated into his 
book in a most graceful way. 


The book is, I repeat, short on theory. 
Mr. Smith’s bias is obviously toward 
the religion of secular, democratic hu- 
manism. John Dewey is mentioned more 
frequently than any other American 
with the exception of F.D.R., and the 
following quotation is revealing: 


Even those who insisted upon deriving a 
system of values from some a priori, abso- 
lutist system would have to admit that sci- 
ence in choosing to undertake vast pro- 
grams of medical, social, industrial and 
pure research had done more in a half cen- 
tury to make things better for man’ than 
abstract philosophy has achieved in nearly 
three thousand years of arguing over such 
matters as first cause, the unmoved mover, 
and pure reason. 


Dorotuy DoHEN 
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Canada, Tomorrow's Giant, by 
Bruce Hutchison. 325 pp. Knopf. 
$5. 


Fyes topay, Canada ranks as a giant, 
one of the greater among the lead- 
ing nations of the world. But this book 
fails to produce the available evidence 
that Canada’s position rests not only on 
physical size and material resources but 
is secured by a maturity that co-ordi- 
nates:as it further develops a variety of 
strengths. The journalist-author at regu- 
lar intervals poses the question: “ 

in the full tide of material progress, the 
Canadian still asks himself whether his 
work is ultimately doomed by the 
neighbour’s friendly economic penetra- 
tion.” 

But his selection of items in answer 
is based on the picturesque and his 
emotion is for the passing of Canada’s 
romantic youth. He keeps to the form 
of his best-seller of 1942, The Un- 
known Country. There is the same 
double-header chapter division: a short 
editorial-type poetic essay introducing a 
Sunday supplement feature account of 
different parts of the country summa- 
rized in homely epigram of a road ac- 
quaintance, the local editor, or some 
town personage. 

The source material is necessarily en- 
larged by the addition in 1949 of Can- 
ada’s tenth province, Newfoundland. 
The author does describe the changed 
economy of England’s oldest colony but 
here, as in New Brunswick, ignores the 
significance of Canada’s control of the 
world’s pulp supplies and the impor- 





“Ten for Bishop Sheen; one for ‘Gunsmoke’ *’ 
From “Brother Juniper,” a book of cartoons 
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tance of newsprint in directing the 
world’s thinking. He does pay tribute fp 
the Antigonish Movement, which dig 
proves Toynbee on New England, but 
seems unaware of victories won by 
Credit Unions. He describes the serene 
self-containment of Prince Edward 
Island. He indicates the lines along 
which the dual-race problem are actual 
ly being solved and notes the mechan 
ical skill of the French Canadians. But 
he fails to see and interpret the order of 
popularity of courses on every campus= 
geology, engineering, bio-chemistry, He 
misses the significance of the rush by 
hundreds of university graduates to the 
Dew Line and Pine Tree installations to 
earn there the capital on which to many 
and establish themselves professionally, 

He generalizes on Canada’s unsur 
passed potential in mineral deposits, 
timber, tillable soil, navigable water 
ways, hydro-electric power. If he de 
plores the soot and other unsightly acc 
dentals of the machine age, he is bound 
to account for the impact of develop 
ment which has changed the mentak 
ity even of those who stay at home and 
only read about Chalk River, Kitimat 
the new sites in Labrador, the area 
around Churchill, the oil fields making 
Alberta a second Texas. 

But there is much to interest those 
who only ask to accompany the author 
as he goes “in a casual, disordered tou 
across the nation and some of its wild 
erness . . . and thus encounters among 
their own surroundings, a curious and 
little-understood people with a surpris 
ing past and a future rather important 
to mankind.” 





F. A. McGowan 


Architecture of Truth, with photo 
graphs by Lucien Herve, and text 
by Rayner Heppenstall. 164 pp. 
George Braziller. $15. 


Religious Buildings for Today, edit- 
ed by John Knox Shear. 183 pp. 
Dodge Corporation. $7.50. 


| N THE Middle Ages the material that 
the builders understood was stone. 
Labor was cheap, time was no objett 
The results were materpieces of religt 
ous building. They used stone to giv 
the sense of God. They used it too far 
merely practical purposes. 
Architecture of Truth, has photo 
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East end of nave of Le Thoronnet at sunset 


graphs by Lucien Herve, the text is a 
mixture of passages from the Bible and 
extracts from medieval authors. The 
book was conceived by Francois Cali, 
but the English version organized by 
Rayner Heppenstall has freely depart- 
ed here and there from the original. 
Lé Corbusier has written a preface. The 
photographs are designed to give a clear 
picture of one of the most perfect Cis- 
tercian abbeys of the Middle Ages, Le 
Thoronnet in Provence. 

The pictures exemplify St. Bernard’s 
heartfelt wish that Cistercian building 
should be simple, suited to poor men. 
‘Of what use to poor men like you, if 
you do still belong to the poor, is all 
this shining gold in your sanctuaries?” 

While we admire this ancient method 
of building, we cannot imitate. New 
materials and new methods have been 
found, not better in all respects than the 
dd, but more suited to our age, in 
which labor and time are important: re- 
stricting factors. 

_ Today we live at the end of a steel 
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epoch and are already inside the con- 
crete era. Twenty years ago most archi- 
tects were using concrete as though it 
were steel girders. Today the potentiali- 
ties of concrete have been displayed be- 
fore us by Pier Luigi Nervi in Italy, 
Felix Candela in Mexico, Hellmuth and 
Associates in Saint Louis, and a num- 
ber of others. Concrete need not be put 
in straight lines. The Box Age, thank 
God, is over. All these startling and ex- 
citing possibilities have been used in 
secular but seldom in religious build- 
ings. In the thirteenth century, church 
architecture led the way. Today it piti- 
fully lags behind. This is where Religi- 
ous Buildings for Today is important. 
It provides most of the reasons for this 
state of affairs, and more important, it 
provides the way out of the morass of 
make-believe architecture. 

In Religious Buildings for Today 
have been collected comments of well- 
known architects and theologians upon 
a number of particular cases: Jewish, 
Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, Episco- 
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St. Anselm’s Priory, Tokyo, Japan 
Illustrations from “Architecture of Truth” and “Religious Buildings for Today” 


palian, Orthodox and Catholic religious 
building. Each communion, by its 
theology seriously thought out, has de- 
termined its architectural floor plan, its 
ornamentation, the relationship of each 
section of the building to the others. 

All the illustrations in this book have 
been well chosen. Among the most in- 
teresting are the two Catholic churches 
in Japan; of course the Corbusier ex- 
travaganza, Notre Dame du Haut at 
Ronchamps; a beautiful little church by 
Belluschi, and most important of all the 
new Coventry Cathedral in England. A 
strange omission is Saint John’s Col- 
legeville by Marcel Breuer. 

A feature of these illustrations, except 
the churches made of wood beams or 
laminated wood, is the almost complete 
lack of the use of concrete in its true 
nature. Curves are what we have been 
waiting for since the Girder Age set in, 
for curves have grace and something of 
mystery about them, while parabolic 
curves have something even of infinity 
in them. The horizontal look in a 

























































































































































FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 
Che Life of Christ in Nasterpieces of Art 


With matching commentary from the Confraternity translation of 
the New Testament, this magnificent collection of forty-four full- 
color photogravure plates is a gift fit for a king. Printed in Switzer- 
land by master-craftsmen, the book measures 12% inches by 10 
inches. The binding is rich, the art is matchless. $10.00 


Che CNew Guest--Room Book 
assembled by Frank Sheed 


Larger and gayer than the first Guest Room Book, the middle sec- 
tion (177 pages) of this all new, handsome, always entertaining 
book. is given over to the late Msgr. Knox’s best detective story, 
The Viaduct Murder. Many, many other selections from authors well 
known for their style and their consistent ability to entertain as they 
inform: Chesterton, T. S. Eliot, Newman, Alfred Noyes, Caryll House- 
lander and many others. Illustrated. 448 pages. $7.50 


Che Land of Stones and Saints 


by Frances Parkinson Keyes 


From out of a land of rocks and riles rises Avila, the Spanish city 
so productive of spiritual forces during the colorful period of the 
Renaissance. Queen Isabella, Teresa of Avila, St. John of the Cross, 
Maria Vela and St. Pedro Bautista come to life with warmth, feel- 
ing and authenticity in this handsome big book. Illustrated. $4.95 


Che London Shakespeare Set 
edited by John Munro 


In six beautifully bound volumes, handsomely printed in single col- 
umns on 5,400 pages of fine English bible paper, every work of 
Shakespeare is here collected with up-to-date critical notes, com- 
plete glossary, brief biography of the author, notes on the Eliza- 
bethan theatre. Full buckram binding, boxed. $30.00 


Che CAmerican Heritage Book of Great 
Historic Places 


introduction by Bruce Catton 


In more than 700 pictures (154 in full color) and 150,000 words, 
this handsome big book describes nearly 3,000 of our nation’s im- 
portant landmarks as they looked then, as they look today. 376 


pages, coated paper. $12.50 
Che Soly Bible 
Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Boxed three volume set of the incomparable Knox version of the 
Bible. $15.00 


ORDER NOW 
Fs THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 


210 West Madison Street Chicago 6, Illinois 

















church is dangerously pedestrian. Mar 
cel Breuer has obtained his upward 
movement at Collegeville by sloping his 
walls inward. But in the main, modem 
church buildings do not point upwards, 
Why should they, you may ask? The 
answer is difficult to state. Man has 
always tended to link God with the sky, 
He was called the Sky God, the God in 
the sky. We are earthbound, He is not, 
We naturally, if only symbolically, look 
up from our lowliness to God. 

Another section of the book which de- 
serves careful consideration is the im- 
portance of symbolism in church archi- 
tecture. Catholic theology accepts the 
use of material things to symbolize 
spiritual reality. Therefore Catholic 
church architecture should not be afraid 
of the arts. In a Catholic church the 
artist is at home, whether he be a 
stained glass artist, a sculptor, a mosaic 
worker, a musician. All these should be 
co-opted to raise man’s mind and heart 
to God: that in all things God may be 
glorified, as the Benedictine motto has 
it. 





CotumsBa Carey-Extwes, O.S.B. 


Catholic Life Annual, 1958, edited 
by Eugene P. Willging. 96 pp. 
Bruce. $2.95. 


H ERE 1s the first number of Catholic 
Life Annual. A new volume, the 
publishers promise, will appear each 
fall. As editor Eugene Willging, direc 
tor of the library at the Catholic Uni 
versity of America, explains in the Ir 
troduction, its purpose is to combine two 
themes: first, appearing in the fall each 
year, it will direct attention to Christ 
mas; second, it will inter-relate “the 
Christian heritage, which has come to 
the United States through many char 
nels, with various developments in our 
history. Through the ages Christmas 
and the Christian heritage are inter 
mingled as they are in this presents 
tion.” 

Both objectives are achieved in this 
1958 volume with taste, charm and 
artistry. Part I concerns our Christian 
heritage. Dorothy Miner, librarian and 
keeper of manuscripts at the Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore, contributes a stt 
perb survey of medieval illumination o 
manuscripts. Especially notable are the 
illustrations for this study, seven 
them in full color, their iridescence 
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Jowing warmly on the page. Without 
pejudic 2 to the other splendid contri- 
Hutions, it should be said that this item 
Fiself would justify the price of the 
innual. 

Biographer Annabelle Melville writes 
ithe educational contributions of Arch- 
tishop john Carroll and Mother Eliza- 
ith Seton. Father Henry Browne of 
the Catholic University tells the little- 
knw story of New York in 1857 as 
‘ateway for the Catholic immigrant.” 
hishop Fulton Sheen is his persuasive 
glf in advocating America’s need for a 
aint and, after he suggests Bishop 
Francis X. Ford, M.M., for the honor, 
father John Considine, M.M., follows 
yp with a biography of the “gentle 
martvr.” A final item in this section 
portrays Dr. Alexis Carrell as a Catholic 
imost in spite of himself; his scientific 
nind leading him back to the Church 
he had virtually abandoned. 

Part II, centering on Christmas, ex- 
plores five ways of re-Christianizing 
Christ's Nativity. Msgr. Thomas Tobin 
o All Saints Parish, Portland, Oregon, 
tells in words and photographs how the 
full observance of the liturgy, the offer- 
tory processions at Mass, the Advent 
wreath, holiday food and caroling, all 
fuse his people into a common dedica- 
tion to spiritual values. 

Parents and youth group leaders will 
delight in Sister Marie Pierre Benoit’s 
wiggestions for gift-making by the 
youngsters. Marguerite Culhane’s “A 
Return to Christ-Mas” and Father 
Cletus Madsen’s “Music and the True 
Christmas Spirit” add other facets to 
this gem of a book. Father McCor- 
ys homily on the Epiphany Gospel, 
Stephen Vincent Benet’s long-loved 
The Bishop’s Beggar” and W. B. 
Ready’s winsome “The Irish and the 
Jews and Everybody Else” fill out the 
volume. 

Catholic Life Annual is off to a lus- 
tous start. It offers bright promise for 
all the Christmases ahead. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


A Traveller in Rome, by H. V. Mor- 
ton. 374 pp. Dodd, Mead. $6. 


Axvore who has enjoyed H. V. 

Morton’s In the Steps of the Mas- 
ler, Through Lands of the Bible, or A 
Stranger in Spain will be delighted with 
his new book, A Traveller in Rome. For 
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H. V. Morton: ‘“More than a travel writer’’ 


he is a traveller and not a hurried vis- 
itor. He is a keen observer, a good story 
teller, and a tolerant and understanding 
man, one who does not criticize or judge 
the Italians adversely because they do 
not act like the British. 

A Traveller in Rome is not a guide 
book. On a short visit to the Eternal 
City one would not prefer it to a 
Baedeker. But it is the kind of book one 
would want to read before his trip to 
become acquainted with important 
places, monuments and delightful but 
authentic details that even a well-in- 
formed guide would probably not know; 
or to relive his experiences after he has 
been to Rome. For the author is not only 
an excellent raconteur but also an ex- 
ceptionally well-read man. He knows 
the long history of Rome and he suc- 
ceeds admirably in describing favorite 
tourist spots not only as they are in 
present-day Rome, but also as they were 
in the Rome of the Caesars, in early 
Christian Rome, in the Middle Ages. 

Almost every other page has some in- 
teresting and informative detail linking 
the present with the distant past. The 
range: is. astonishing: the derivation of 
the word “palace,” the kinds of togas 
and present-day tailors, the training of 
gladiators, Cleopatra’s place of residence 
in Rome, the quarter near St. Peter’s 
where early Anglo-Saxon pilgrims were 
housed, how the Pope came to permit 
the Protestant Cemetery to be laid out 
in Rome. 

The book has a very complete index, 
a short but well-selected bibliography, 


and several beautifully colored plates. 
The front endpaper consists of an excel- 
lent map showing ancient and present- 
day churches, monuments, and—some- 
thing maps and guidebooks seldom show 
—the historical hills of Rome. The rear 
endpaper has a short description of 
Rome through the ages. 

This is a book to keep and read more 
than once. It sustains the claim on the 
dust jacket that “H. V. Morton is more 
than a travel writer; he is a sensitive and 
charming interpreter of a country’s peo- 
ple and their history.” 

BrotHer Witi1Am Mane, C.S.C. 


Majority of One, by Sydney J. Har- 
ris. 305 pp. Houghton Mifflin. 
$4.50. 


gex Harris, Great Books lecturer, 
newspaper columnist, observer of 
life and lover of leisure, has compiled 
in one easy-to-sample volume some of 
the most enjoyable of his daily columns 
(syndicated under the name “Strictly 
Personal”). They are grouped under 
various headings—Of the Mind and Pas- 
sions, Of Customs and Taboos, Of 
Infants and Children—which must serve 
as chapter titles. 

Harris is a quotable writer, the Rea- 
sonable Gentleman at his best. The 
selections (what are we to call brief 
essays of this sort?) are all about the 
same length, a page and a half, but are 
somewhat uneven in their wit and 
depth. They never reach the profound 
but are very often quite acute. At times 
we are confronted with an over-fed plat- 
itude, but usually the slogans themsel- 
ves, the cliches and old established 
habits of thought, come in for consider- 
able rib-jabbing. It is all great fun to 
watch, and with a little memorizing 
might make one’s conversation much 
more sparkling and spontaneous. 

In reply to a reader who asks how 
she can stop worrying about everything 
under the sun, “Ole Doc Syd” advises: 
“Cultivate some serious disease, and 
make it your hobby.” His analysis of 
“Why actors always seem to be vain” is 
perceptive. His comments on the rearing 
and understanding of children are ra- 
tional and reassuring. And one little 
homily on charity, “See him as the child 
he was,” is deeply moving. 

There is no putting the above quota- 
tions and topics into context. There is 
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ao “context” beyond the author's per- 
sonality. The book is not to be read 
continuously, but rather to be dipped 
into from time to time. There will al- 
ways be a place for pensees and maxims, 
and they must always be re-written for 
each age, in terms of his time by the 
well-read and witty observer, who 
knows just how to make the delicate ad- 
justment between an unappealing depth 
and a shallow repartee. With a little 
Freud here, and some Aristotle there, 
and a lot of good sense throughout, Mr. 
Harris has produced a very readable 
item. 

Joseru J. Carprno 


Twisted Tales from Shakespeare, by 
Richard Armour. 152 pp. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $2.95. 


[= 1s an old and worthy axiom 
that holds all commentators on 
Shakespeare to be mad; here is one who 
is mad as a hatter. Richard Armour 
addresses himself to the problem of writ- 
ing a book about Shakespeare by pre- 
senting a brief life: “William Shakes- 
peare, later known as the Beard of 
Avon, was born in 1564. . . . His mother 
was of gentle birth, but his father, who 
came of yeoman stock, was born the 
hard way.” 

And these aren’t the most outrageous 
puns. Armour deals with six of the 
plays; the commentaries have all the 
critical apparatus, footnotes, appendices, 
and questions-for-discussion. A_ typical 
question from The Merchant of Venice 
is, “If the quality of mercy is not strain- 
ed, how is it kept from being lumpy?” 

The happy genesis of this book and 
of Armour’s earlier books of this ilk (It 
All Started with Columbus, It All 
Started with Europa) was the old Boners 
Omnibus: a collection of funny and be- 
wildering errors committed on examina- 
tion papers. The author of a boner is, 
however, always earnest, sincere, and 
muddled. Armour is quite the opposite 
type. He is the urbane and witty lec- 
turer, his net spread to swoop in every 
possible pun or innuendo. (The net he 
might have wrenched from the hands of 
the man sent after him.) This isn’t a 
collection of boners, but rather a col- 
lection of brittle replies that a witty 
professor might make to boners commit- 
ted before his eyes. There is something 
refreshingly competent about such lines 
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From “Twisted Tales from Shakespeare” 
“Mad as a hatter’’ 


as, “Macbeth is full of beautiful pass- 
ages, such as the hallway in Macbeth’s 
castle.” 

The charm of this book lies not a 
little in the amazing illustrations by 
Campbell Grant. The sketch of Bottom 
afhxing the ass-head (Armour explains 
clearly that it went on top of Bottom) 
catches the essential Bottom better than 
a ton of sober commentaries. And there 
is a mad pleasure in seeing Juliet on the 
balcony with her hair in curlers. Alto- 
gether it’s a delightful book and an ideal 
Christmas gift. 

Fatton Evans 


The Life of Christ in Masterpieces 
of Art, with an introduction by 
James W. Lane. 125 pp. and 44 
plates in full color. Harper. $10. 


Peery IMAGE made of Christ through 
the centuries has been influenced by 
the environment of the artist, the cus- 
toms of his period, the medium he 
chooses and his personal interpretation. 
A series of representations of Christ, 
should, therefore, offer considerable var- 
iety. The Life of Christ in Masterpieces 
of Art presents reproduction from 
among the best works of six centuries— 
the eleventh to the sixteenth. Many of 
the selections are not widely known and 








for that reason may strike us with fresh 
charm. The primitive simplicity of 
earlier representations contrasts sharply 
with the studied forms of later works, 
All reproductions are in full color and 
are accompanied by appropriate Scrip 
tural texts. There is a Catholic edition, 

James W. Lane, Professor of Art His 
tory at Marymount College, offers in the 
introduction a skillfull resume of the 
modes of representation adopted by the 
artists, with opposite comparisons to sim- 
ilar pertinent material, and explanations 
of methods of production, sources of in- 
spiration and influences. 

The episodes of Christ’s life are 
chronologically arranged; the illustra. 
tions, selected from a variety, are never 
run-of-the-mill. Among the rarely pho 
tographed art treasures included in this 
volume are rich gold and blue Limoges 
enamels, glazed terra cotta of Andrea 
della Robbia, Siculo-Byzantine mosaics, 
stained. glass from Chartres, painted 
German woodcarvings, _ illuminations 
from an early English Vita Christi and 
other manuscript reproductions. Ex 
amples of painting, both fresco and oil, 
vary from the simplicity of Giotto 
through the detailed exactitude of the 
German Zeitblom, to the scintillating 
color of ‘Tintoretto and the strongly ac- 
cented chiaroscuro of Caravaggio. 

Following the general explanation is 
a commentary by Mr. Lane on each 
work of art. His observations are brief 
but pertinent, and often contain little 
known information. They provide an im 
terpretation of Christian life and wor 
ship in terms of iconography, each new 
religious reproduction mirroring the 
spirit and customs of its own time, 
Through these forty-four excellent full 
color pictures, made in Switzerland, we 
follow the events of Christ’s life, seeit 
them anew through the eyes of many 
nations, the Christians of the world.” 

Sr. Mary Janet, B.V.M.- 
5 





The Court and the Castle, by Re 
becca West. 319 pp. Yale Uni 
versity Press. $3.75. 


Wi FRIENDLY wit and a tremené 


ous range of reference in hist 
politics and literature, Rebecca Wi 
unifies her studies of English and 0 
novelists by referring them one and 
to her concept of Hamlet—the “gr 
est early statement” of “the problem 
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power, ‘ne parallel between the public 
and the private life, the riddle as to 
whethe: either or both of these two lives 
can run to a good end.” 

Whether it be Keefer in The Caine 
Mutiny or Swann-and-the-narrator in 
Swann’s Way or Fielding’s Tom Jones, 
she finds in the hero an elected king or 
a necessary usurper ‘to assess. With a 
sure judgment she asgigns the author his 
place either with those who beneath the 
surface of their story “meditate on the 
sovereignty of the soul, and the spoiling 
of all its works by original sin,” or those 
who are happy Pelapians. 

Her resume of Hamlet’s case is mag- 
nificent; her reading$ of particular lines, 
highly debatable. Shakespeare’s work, 
she says, “is like the mold used for tak- 
ing copies of sculpture, a form sur- 
rounding an empty space. . . . He de- 
scribes a world which is hollow, and its 
hollowness is the negative impression of 
God. This is man without grace; so can 
we understand what grace must be.” 

But deeply as she loves the play and 
newly and honestly as she reads it and 
makes us read it, she sometimes pushes 
her logic too hard. She reads Hamlet 
himself so blackly 4s not to allow him 
shock at his mother’s conduct; she in- 
sists he is urging his father’s good looks 
as a reason against his mother’s weak- 
ness—when he is only at that point a 
boy remembering his wonderful father; 
she protests that Hamlet is against war 
and against Fortinbras’s going to war, 
wasting men, when the lines suggest 
from beginning to end admiration that 
Fortinbras can so bestir himself in affairs 


James Thurber: What he has been doing 
December, 1957 


far less passionate than Hamlet’s own. 

The wit is most pleasant: reminding 
us of the young Shakespeare’s campfire- 
eulogy of Henry V, she ends the long 
quotation with “No, no, this is too 
much. . . . Shakespeare comes very near 
to telling us that His Royal Highness 
looked bronze and fit.” Or she says of 
Graham Greene that he is “even now 
pursuing Pelagianism round the land- 
scape with an ax.” 

There are studies here into which the 
Hamlet-problem does not enter, writers 
who are wholly concerned with what 
man is, not where he is going, writers 
like Joyce and Lawrence. But Miss 
West will have Hamlet in; he rises de- 
lightfully from the shadows of even 
these last paragraphs, with a sheepish 
“I-was-just-going myself” sort of air. No 
matter; he was good, enlightening com- 
pany most of the evening. 

Sr. Marcaret Teresa, S.S.]. 


Alarms and Diversions, by James 
Thurber. 367 pp. Harper. $4.50. 


A biw Is a generous collection of arti- 
cles, stories and cartoons, thrown into 
the breach for Christmas, but Mr. 
Thurber has been led to remark that if 
his other books are lost or burned this 
will represent well enough what he has 
been doing for the last twenty years. It 
is “representative” after a fashion, but 
one man’s median is another man’s per- 
centile, and much of his best remains in 
other volumes happily still unburned. 
The publisher is at pains to point out 
that one-third of the text has never been 
in book form before. If we must quibble, 
it is slightly less than one-third. One is 
always disappointed when the humorist 
abandons the seriousness of humor for 
the frivolity of reportage, and in this 
sense the current Thurber is disappoint- 
ing. Most of these ten magazine pieces 
written in the last two years are pretty 
straight journalism that many other 
writers could do as well or better. In- 
deed, Mr. Thurber would have fun 
satirizing some of them. He does ring 
the old bell, however, in “Get Thee to 
a Monastery,” a discussion of the 
“womanization” of the theater in which, 
among others, Audrey, “greatest of the 
Hepburns,” comes off second best. And 
he scores in “Merry Christmas,” his 
analysis of the American Christmas card 
craze, noting that “approximately thirty 

















“Here is Rome’s authentic 
voice, from the gurglings 
of baby Romulus .. . to 
the crack of Vatican 


> 


Radio’s masts...’ 


—tThe Times Literary 
Supplement (London) 


A Traveller 
in Rome 


By H. V. MORTON 


Author of the popular “In Search” 
Books, “In the Steps of the Mas- 
ter,” “A Stranger in Spain.” etc. 


@ “The author covers thirty cen- 
turies or so with enviable ease,” con- 
tinues The Times. “Jostling eminent 
ghosts of all the ages are the business 
men, the monsignori, the tourists, the 
pilgrims, the market-women, the 
smart set, the waiters, the Americans. 
. . . Mr. Morton is as knowledgeable 
on good little restaurants as on the 
latest excavations under St. Peter’s. 


@ “The test of the celebrated set- 
piece on sunset from the Pincio is 
passed with high marks. The other 
test is the Vatican, with every corner 
of which, as a one-time special corre- 
spondent, Mr. Morton is familiar. The 
working of the Church’s vast machin- 
ery has... never been more expertly 
described. Like many others, Mr. 
Morton remarks on the patent holi- 
ness radiated by Pope Pius XII, and 
his fine ‘El Greco’ hands. . . . Of the 
Church’s treasury, and especially of 
the Vatican library, one might think 
there was nothing new to be said. 
There is, and it is here.” 


With many halftone photographs in 
black and white and in color. 


At your bookstore * $6.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16 














million recipients were persons the 
senders had met only once, in a bar, on 
a West Indies cruise, at a doctor’s office, 
or while fighting a grass fire in West- 
chester.” Of the female recipients of 
cards with family photographs, he says, 
“Nothing cheers a woman more, I am 
afraid, than the proof that another 
woman is letting herself go, or has lost 
control of her figure, or is clearly driv- 
ing her husband crazy, or is obviously 
drinking more than is good for her, or 
still doesn’t know what to wear.” 

Of the remaining pieces, eight are 
from Thurber Country (a full third of 
that book which came out in 1953 and 
is still in print.) Several selections are 
also included from the fairly recent 
Thurber Album, among them a piece 
about his mother which he has now re- 
written into the past tense. Short stories 
included are “A Friend to Alexander” 
and “The Whip-poor-will,” both expert- 
ly cut from the same cloth—the final ob- 
sessions of frustrated husbands on the 
edge of the abyss. Here, too, are 
“There’s No Place Like Home,” the de- 
vastating gem about an English-French 
travel guide, and “A Call on Mrs. For- 
rester,” classic parody on Willa Cather 
and Henry James. 

The volume is rife with cartoons, 
many of his best singles, plus the very 
typical “The Last Flower, A New 
Natural History,” and his breathless, 
deathless “Race of Life.” All in all, most 
suitable for Thurberizing a neophyte. 

Norma Krause HerzFetp 


The Relic and Other Poems, by 
Robert Hillyer. 93 pp. Knopf. 
$3.50. 


[x THIs volume the initial poem (from 
which the title of the collection is 
taken) is a delicate and true lyric mark- 
ed by an organic fusion of inner and 
outer form. Contemplating the “relic,” 
the “. thrush’s skull, miraculous/ 
Among dead leaves and threads of ice 
... the poet wishes “. . . some divine 
delay/Could hold a song beyond its 
Season. . . .” 

The book—in a measure—is an exten- 
sion of the wish. 

When the lyrics are animate with 
Robert Hillyer’s long devotion to the 
interrelation of poetry and music, and 
where the resources of his language are 
evident, and his presentation of reality 
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Robert Hillyer: Traditional lyric poetry 


intimates universals, the reader responds 
—with a fine intellectual delight—to the 
song held beyond the season. Aspects 
of the best qualities in traditional lyrical 
poetry are here: simplicity of the medie- 
val, the richness of the renaissance, the 
wit of the eighteenth century, and the 
fluidity of the nineteenth century. 
Poems like “The Cardinal Flower,” 
“The Singers,’ and “Barcarole” are in 
this category. 

In other poems it is not the emotion 
which shapes the utterance, but a de- 
liberate detachment which reports accu- 
rately, sympathetically and with gentle 
irony. Thus, “After the Antique Show,” 
“The Suburb by the Sea,” “The Ham- 
mock in the Orchard” are a critical com- 
mentary based on history a few decades 





Daniel Berrigan: ‘’Sputnik”’ 























old, memory and an amused restraint. 

Robert Hillyer’s maturity responds 
fully to the theme of transition. What is 
particular in his evocation of the theme 
is the diversity, the tangential quality of 
his approach. Poem on poem moves 
toward this poignant thought with its 
own uniqueness. “One Kind of Col- 
loquy” may exemplify. In a garden the 
old poet strolls with the young poet 
“who is wholly/Rapt in his own imagi- 
nation. . . .” Wryly the elder recalls— 
through a slight litany of other poets, 
other moments—“how creature comforts 
come to be/A substitute for ecstasy!” 
But he will not destroy the dreams of 
the young poet, for here 


On this bright lawn, this flowering slope, 
Keats could have bared his soul to Pope 
And wit relived the age of hope. 


Unfortunately, not every poem in the 
book “holds the song beyond the sea- 
son” so precisely. The lyric, “Time,’— 
representative of others—is marked by 
phrase-hollow echoes. 


Leave something to fair Nature, amply 
stored 
With morning glories heavenly blue un- 


furled. . .. 


The echoes resound upon each other 
blurring the image, dulling the theme. 

Obviously in this book the poet in- 
tends to report the “bright hint” and 
“heavenly assurance.” And there is no 
doubt that he succeeds. His reportage 
will please especially those readers who 
respond to quiet achievement rather than 
to stimulating demands. But surely the 
collection would have been stronger and 
more persuasive if the poet had present: 
ed fewer poems. A select number would 
have carried both the light and the song 
beyond the season, where the totality 
carries reflections of light, echoes of 
song. 


Sister Maura, S.S.N.D. 


Time Without Number, by Daniel 
Berrigan. 53 pp. Macmillan. 
$2.75. 


Sculptured in Miniature, by Charles 
J. Quirk. 55 pp. George Grady 
Press. $2.75. 

H~ SELDOM we find a month if 

which two priests publish books of 
poetry, especially two priests so 
recommended. 
The first book, Time Without Nun 
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her, recently was selected as the 1957 
lamont Poetry Selection of the Aca- 
demy of American Poets. Its author, the 
young lesuit, Daniel Berrigan, com- 
pletely disarms and overwhelms us. 
Since he has recently become a profes- 
gr of Sacred Theology we would expect 
a heavy, technical, impersonal, and an- 
tiquated verse study of Catholic doc- 
trine. Instead we find a personal, trans- 
cendent God brought to us through the 
intimacies of nature or the existential 
life of other humans. Because Father 
Berrigan has not found a source of 
poetic inspiration among the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church as yet, I 
suspect most of these poems were writ- 
ten while he was still in the quiet, rus- 
tic, anchorite life of the Seminary. So I 
anxiously await another volume, and 
this time the poetic font will be from 
Revelation. 

The second point to note is the youth, 
yet depth, of Father Berrigan and _ his 
poems. | would not have believed it if 
anyone had told me that a priest or- 
dained so few years could feel the vivid- 
ness of death found in “In Memoriam”: 

the old priest lay dying: 
and I at bedside testify—no archangels, 

no prophets ever spoke, compassionate or 

terrible. 
_ Even the Host 

bending to him like a lover, stood beside 

at the end unrecognized. It was the last 

mystery 

to trouble him or us. 

His language is always exciting, some- 
times startling; figures of speech are 
new, subtle and never out of place. 
Often he uses the chimera to excellent 
effect as in “Jubilee”: 

We stepped down fifty years of path: nar- 

TOW 
stile, a wind chiming cold cold, and vine 
overnight grown old, and kneedeep 
in November: 

—stepped to that hearthside, after 


fifty years still blooming from fiery stem 
with momentary flowers for jubilee. 


All of us will be counting the time 
with number until Father Berrigan 
honors us with more of his poetry. Al- 
most as anticlimactic I want to warn that 
comparisons are not only odious but 
often disastrous. Berrigan is not a Hop- 
kins, Eliot or Thomas. At present he is 
a “sputnik” who has the potential bril- 
lance of a first magnitude star. 

Father Charles Quirk, S.J., comes 
with the best of five previously publish- 
ed books in a volume entitled Sculptur- 
ed in Miniature. He selected these as 
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part of the celebration of his Golden 
Jubilee as a Jesuit. 

Entirely different from Father Berri- 
gan’s poems are these quatrains, sonnets, 
and short poems. Father Quirk belongs 
to the school of Father John B. Tabb 
and understands how technically per- 
fect each verse must be before reaching 
the printer’s ink. 

These poems were composed first in 
the heart and meditations of this good 
priest and reflect his thoroughly Catho- 
lic outlook on life as in “The Religious”: 


“Not my will but Thine be done!” 
These sweet, these awful words are spun 
Through all his Life’s oblivion, 


From rise, ah yes, to set of sun. 


Rev. AnrHony J. VADER 


Alcoholics Anonymous Comes of 
Age. by a Co-Founder. 335 pp. 
Harper. $4. 


A FACTUAL account of the organiza- 
tion which has helped 250,000 
alcoholics find a continuing sobriety, 
Alcoholics Anonymous Comes of Age 
tells how AA came to be. 

There’s a clear statement of its early 
connection with the Oxford Group, and 
why and how AA went its individual 
way. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., liked the 
movement but wisely decided against 
endowing it. There are, stories of the 
struggles for survival and the gréater 
struggle to get the movement's first 
book, Alcoholics Anonymous, publish- 
ed. 

This book is by Bill W., erstwhile 
New York investment man. He and Dr. 
Robert W.. Smith, Akron surgeon now 
dead, his first convert, were AA’s co- 
founders. 

The history of the movement is told 
through talks (revised and expanded) 
made at the 1955 International Conven- 
tion in St. Louis. Other material has 
been added. Of interest ‘to Catholics is 
the well deserved recognition given to 
two non-alcoholics who have been of 
great aid to AA—Father Edward D. 
Dowling, St. Louis Jesuit, and Sister 
Mary Ignatia, C. S. A., of Akron and 
Cleveland hospitals. 

Also told is the story of the amazing 
growth of Al-Anon Family Groups 
through which relatives of alcoholics are 
achieving a better way of life. 

A Memser oF ALCOHOLICS 
ANONYMOUS 








Gift Books 


THE RACCOLTA 


The official collection of all the Church’s 
indulgenced prayers, devotions and 
pious practices. Contains 20 prayers 
and devout exercises in aid of the 
Souls in Purgatory. Printed in red and 
black. 688 pages. Size 434” x 634”. Imit. 
Leather. $4.75. 


THE RADIANT CROWN 
OF GLORY 


By Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. 


The dogma of Mary’s Immaculate Con- 
ception. 256 pages. $3.50. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS 
OF MARIOLOGY 
By Rev. Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. 


In brief, accurate form the basic theo- 
logical concepts on Our Lady. 224 
Pages. $3.75. 


ALTAR BOY’S CEREMONIAL 


By Rev. Joseph W. Kavanagh 


Revised edition containing the new 
ceremonies of Holy Week for both sim- 
ple and solemn services. Includes all 
other ceremonies which an altar boy is 
called upon to perform and describes 
by duties of each office separately. 


THE MASS OF THE 
ROMAN RITE 
Its Origins and Development 


By Rev. Joseph A. Jungmann, F.J. 
Tr. by Rev. Francis Brunner, C.SS.R. 


Volume I contains the history of the 
various forms of the Mass through the 
ages. It also considers the Prayers from 
the beginning of Mass to the Homily. 
Volume II continues from the Homily 
to the End of Mass, together with a 
complete Index of both volumes. 2 vols., 
8 vo., cloth, over 1000 pages—$9.25 per 
vol. $18.50 per set. 


HYMNS OF THE BREVIARY 
AND MISSAL 


By Dom Matthew Britt, 0.S.B. 


Gives the available data of each hymn, 
the Latin, an English metrical transla- 
tion and a paraphrase. Large 8 vo., 452 
pages. $7.75. 


THE BURNING FLAME 
Life of Pope Pius X 


By Rev. Francis B. Thornton 


A colorful story of this humble priest 
of the ple, who was advanced to 
the highest position in the Church. 224 
pages. $3.75. 


CROSS UPON CROSS 
The Life of Pope Pius IX 


By Rev. Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


Tells not only the events of Pius IX’s 
life, but gives them against a back- 
ground of the times. The always mov- 
P| story is enlivened by many anec- 
dotes both amusing and touching. The 
whole work is the result of careful re- 
a in the Vatican library, 264 pages. 


At Your Local Bookstore or From 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
6-8 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 
Telephone: ORegon 5-7050 
Boston 10 Chicago 6 Cincinnati 1 
San Francisco 3 























7= OcroseER 31 issue of The Report- 
er carried a short story, “Look How 
the Fish Live,” by J. F. Powers. Toward 
the conclusion of the story its narrator 
listens resignedly as a neighbor explains 
to a visitor that the narrator’s house, to- 
gether with its delightfully overgrown 
garden and splendid old trees, is going 
to be razed to provide space for a uni- 
versity parking lot. According to Mr. 
Powers, this part of the story at least, is 
autobiographical. “Early in October,” he 
writes, “we sailed for Ireland where we 
intend to try living again, having been 
driven from our home in Minnesota. 

“I haven’t read many new books in 
the past vear (this in reply to your sug- 
gestion that I mention some), but have 
enjoyed Frank O’Connor’s book on the 
novel [The Mirror in the Roadway] and 
his new collection of stories [Domestic 
Relations]; Morton Dauwen Zabel’s 
book of critical essays [Craft and Char- 
acter in Modern Fiction]; Sean O’Fao- 
lain’s collection of stories [Finest Stories 
of Sean O’Faolain] and his Vanishing 
Hero; I look forward to reading Mr. 
Waugh’s new novel [The Ordeal of 
Gilbert Pinfold] . . . I am engaged, as 
usual, in writing one of my uncom- 


pleted novels.” 
* 


In March, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy 
will bring out Secular Journal, the diary 
which Thomas Merton began at the age 
of twenty-four when he was a recent 
convert to Catholicism and attending 
Columbia University. When he was 
about to enter the monasterv, Merton 
turned the journal over to Catherine De 
Hueck Doherty, the Baroness in Seven 
Storey Mountain. He told her that any 
royalties it might earn were to help sup- 
port Friendship House, the Harlem 
settlement house which she had found- 
ed. Eighteen years later, when he had 
forgotten the journal’s existence, he re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Doherty ask- 
ing if he still consented to its publica- 
tion. Both Merton and his religious 
suveriors gave their consent. 

Prefacing Secular Journal Merton 
writes, “I felt it was honest to leave the 
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book, as far as possible, just the way it 
was when it was written. Readers of 
The Seven Storey Mountain who re- 
member the more important episodes in 
that book will recognize much of the 
material that is given here: the house in 
Perry Street, the days spent in Cuba, 
the first retreat at Gethsemani .. .” 
Another book with a history coming 
from F, S & C is The Diary of Helena 
Morley edited and translated by Eliza- 
beth Bishop. First discovered by Georges 
Bernanos while he was living in Brazil 
in exile, the book is an actual diary 
kept by a girl between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen in a provincial South 
American diamond mining town during 
the years 1893-1895. Bernanos expressed 
the esteem in which he held the book in 
an appreciation called “A Letter to 
‘Helena Morley.’” “You have written 
one of those books,” penned the en- 
raptured Bernanos, “so rare in any liter- 
ature, that owe nothing to either exper- 
ience or talent, but everything to 
ingenium, to genius—for we should not 
be afraid of that much misused word— 
to genius drawn from its very source, to 


the genius of adolescence. Because these 
recollections of a little girl of Minas 
present the same problems as the dazz- 
ling poems of Rimbaud, as vastly dif. 
ferent as they may appear to the stupid, 
we know that they are both of them de- 
rived from the same mysterious and 
magical fountain—of life and art.” 
* 

Things to come: The hundreth anni- 
versary of the apparitions at Lourdes 
next year will be bringing three new 
books on St. Bernadette in addition to 
the superb pictorial version—St. Berna. 
dette Soubirous by Von Matt and 
Trochu—already published by Regnery. 
Bernadette by Marcelle Auclair (Des- 
clee) is the Engtish translation of the 
official French book celebrating the cen- 
tennial; Bernadette of Lourdes by Mar- 
garet Trouncer is a popularly written 
biography coming from Sheed and 
Ward; and, not to be confused with the 
Regnery volume, will be St. Bernadette 
Soubirous (Pantheon), an authoritative 
and complete study by Msgr. Francis 
Trochu. 

Bruce will be publishing the Catholic 
Press Association’s new non-fiction 
counterpart of last year’s All Manner of 
Men (Kenedy). Realities edited by Dan 
Herr and Clem Lane is a sparkling col- 
elction of outstanding articles from the 
recent Catholic press. . . . A new Bruce 
Marshall novel is in the works at Hough: 
ton Mifflin. The Accounting tells the 

(Continued on page 63) 





Mr. and Mrs. Powers with Hugh, James, Katherine and Mary 
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A Histcy of the Council of Trent, 
Vol. :, by Hubert Jedin. Trans- 
lated by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 
618 pp. Herder. $15. 


7 was the failure of the Council of 

Constance (1414-1418) to reform the 
Church and do away with the evils eat- 
ing at the vitality of religion which was 
the remote cause of the success of the 
Protestant Revolt a century later. What 
should have been done at Constance 
had to be postponed for 150 years until 
the reform that was so badly needed at 
Constance was finally effected at Trent. 

Yet, considering the circumstance in 
which the Council of Constance was 
held, it was all but impossible for the 
needed reforms to -be accomplished. 
Owing to the Great Western Schism 
the Church, for forty years, had been 
without a Pope who could claim the 
allegience of all Catholics. During those 
forty years there had been two, three, 
and sometimes four claimants to the 
See of the Fisherman but no one of 
them could clearly prove his right to be 
recognized as the successor of St. Peter. 
It was at Constance that this sad state 
of affairs came to an end—but, as it 
proved, it was peace which had been 
purchased at a great price. 

For the Council of Constance vir- 
tually canonized a number of the heret- 
ical opinions which had been proposed 
at the illegitimate Council of Pisa; the 
worst of which, probably, was the so- 
called “conciliar theory,” which held 
that the supreme power of the Church 
was vested, not in the Pope as Catholic 
Faith had always held, but in the Gen- 
eral Councils of the Church. Before 
Constance Councils had questioned the 
manner in which the Popes exercised 
their power, none had questioned their 
right to exercise it. Constance gave this 
heterodox opinion, whose most voeal 
and beligerant proponents had been the 
heretics William of Occam and Mar- 
silius of Padua, legal standing as a 
legitimate theological opinion which it 
had never previously received. This 
opinion dealt the Church a blow from 
which it staggered for more than four 
centuries. 

The drastic reforms which Constance 
had failed to make, and which only a 
General Council could effect were post- 
poned—even by the very best Popes—be- 
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cause the Papacy feared to face up to 
the threat of renewed schism if it con- 
demned (as it must) a reiteration of the 
theories promulgated at Constance by 
some new council. After Constance the 
Popes were no longer sure that they 
were the unchallenged masters of their 
own households as their medieval pre- 
decessors had been, and unless a Pope 
was sure of this primatial authority he 
could hardly do the thorough job of 
house-cleaning that was so direly need- 
ed. 

This volume, which contains the first 
three of an eight-book work on the 
Council of Trent (the first history of the 
council in 300 years), is concerned with 
the transitional period in the life of the 
Church and the world which began at 
Constance and ended at Trent. And, 
although the author in his preface, 
thinks it necessary to defend himself for 
having spent so much time on the pre- 
history of Trent, it is most unlikely that 
a serious student of history will find 
fault with him on this score. Any def- 
nitive history of Trent has to begin at 
Constance which marks the beginning 
of the era of transition, an era which 
produced the Renaissance and _ neo- 
Paganism, humanism and the Protestant 
Revolt. 


And if the term definitive can be ap- 
plied to any history (although the eru- 
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dite author seems to think it cannot— 
for this is another point upon which 
he defends himself in the preface—it 
can be applied to the present work. A 
masterpiece of historical scholarship, it 
analyzes the trends and changes which 
made possible the Protestant Revolt and 
which subsequently led to the great re- 
form Council of Trent, the effects of 
which are still, after four centuries, of 
paramount importance in the life of the 
Church. The book is not easy reading. 
The author made no effort to make it so. 
It is intended, primarily, for the serious 
student or one who wishes to become a 
serious student of the history of the 
Church. 
Recinanp M. Corrfey, O.P. 


The Catholic Church in Maine, by 
William Leo Lucey, S.J. 372 pp. 
Marshall Jones. $3.95. 


With Lamps Burning, by Sister M. 
Grace McDonald, O.S.B. 329 pp. 
St. Benedict Priory Press. $5. 


T= sTORY of pioneer missionaries on 
the American frontier is rich in ad- 
venture and hazard. Similar factors be- 
set each missionary endeavor—loneliness 
and suffering in body and spirit, dangers 
from nature and Indian, opposition, 
prejudice and ignorance, intrigues of 
land hawkers and speculators, misunder- 
standings and misrepresentations of 
hostile agents and officials. Such are the 
factors which marked the establishment, 
struggle and growth of the Catholic 
Church on two widely separated seg- 
ments of the American frontier, one in 
Maine, the other on the prairies of 
Minnesota and Dakota. 

In 1955, the diocese of Portland, 
Maine, celebrated its first centenary, In 
a one-volume commemorative study, 
The Catholic Church in Maine, Father 
William Leo Lucey, S.J., of Holy Cross 
College, has traced the continuity of 
Maine’s Catholic history for almost 350 
years. In 1613, the faith was planted 
among the Abenaki. Nurtured by 
Jesuits, Franciscans, Capuchins, priests 
from the Foreign Missions, and from 
the diocese of Quebec, its roots deepen- 
ed and spread until Maine became a 
springboard for missionary expansion 
throughout New England. The record 
is marked by harrowing hardships, by 
persecution and violence as in the case 
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of the tragic murder of Father Sebastien 
Rasle, by generous self-sacrificing coop- 
eration of pioneer Catholic families such 
as the Kavanaghs and Cottrills, but per- 
manency was won by the struggling 
Maine missions during the Colonial and 
American Revolutionary eras. In 1855, 
David William Bacon was installed as 
Portland’s first bishop. 

The last section of Father Lucey’s 
study is devoted to an appraisal of the 
administrations of Bishop Bacon and his 
successors in the see of Portland through 
100 years. An interesting chapter deals 
with Portland’s second Bishop, James 
Augustine Healy, who was of Irish- 
Negro ancestry, his mother having been 
a mulatto of slave status in Macon, 
Georgia. 

The style of the book is direct and 
factual. Its very conciseness reveals the 
careful research and scholarship of its 
author. 

While Portland’s diocese was being 
organized in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, four Sisters and two candidates, 
having travelled the tortuous windings 
of the Ohio, from Pennsylvania, trans- 
ferred to an upstream Mississippi boat 
bound for the frontiers of Minnesota. 
They were coming to launch on the 
prairies, the spirit of St. Benedict. In an 
interesting narrative, symbolically en- 
titled With Lamps Burning, Sister M. 
Grace McDonald, O.S.B., has told the 
story of that pioneer foundation of the 
convent of St. Benedict at St. Joseph, 
Minnesota, and of its influence upon 
the cultural and religious life of Amer- 
ica’s great Midwest. 

The author divides her study into 
three sections. In the first, the struggle 
of these pioneer Sisters to modify and 
adapt an Old World Benedictine heri- 
tage with its centuries of traditions to 
life on the rugged American frontier is 
interestingly told. In this adjustment at 
no point is the Benedictine pattern of 
community ideals and living sacrificed. 
Part II traces the activities and labors of 
the Sisters in parochial and Indian 
schools in Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
and details the new experiences in hos- 
pital foundations on the prairies. “Full 
Flame in a New Century” brings the 
story up to the present and emphasizes 
the leadership of the Sisters of St. Bene- 
dict in contemporary American educa- 
tional movements from 1900 to 1957, 
and in the current liturgical movement 
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Various forms of the Windsor chair, widely used in pre-Revolutionary America 


From the Convent of St. Benedict has 
stemmed daughter Benedictine founda- 
tions in Atchison, Duluth, Bismarck, 
Tacoma, St. Paul and Eau Claire. The 
story is true to form in its hazards of 
frontier pioneering and in its battle with 
ignorance and prejudice. Most interest- 
ingly has the author linked the role 
which her Sisters played in the local 
and national political and social move- 
ments in Minnesota. Graphically has 
she told the story of Indian perils, of 
physical dangers, of primitive hospital 
technique when medical science was in 
its infancy on the frontier. The growth 
and development of the Convent of St. 
Benedict has kept pace with the growth 
of the State of Minnesota. 

Sister M. Amprose, B.V.M. 


Colonial Living, by Edwin Tunis. 
156 pp. World. $4.95. 


America’s Arts and Skills, by the 
editors of ‘Life.’’ 172 pp. Dut- 
ton. $13.95. 


To THOSE whose imagination requires 
a visual stimulus, handsome. volumes 
recapturing the culture of our past are 
an indispensable aid; and these recent 
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Illustration from “America’s Arts and Skills’ 


samples, one from Edwin Tunis who 
has already done similar books entitled 
Sails and Steam, Weapons and Wheels, 
the other from the editors of Life maga- 
zine, leave little to be desired. Both are 
naturals for gift giving; both are des 
tined to be treasured by their possessors. 
As Christopher Dawson has remind- 
ed us, the civilization which cuts itself 
off from its soil, its roots, cannot sur 
vive. And in this time of jets and atomic 
energy it is reasonable to find publish- 
ers preoccupied with re-examinations of 
our own American soil and roots. Per 
haps, as Mr. Tunis argues, “we are 
closer to them than we realize.” 
Colonial Living is a work of both text 
and illustrations from an artist who has 
exhibited at ,the Baltimore Museum of 
Art, the Society of American Etchers, 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
among others. Although it covers cole 
nial life from its beachheads in the six 
teenth century to the era of the Revolt 
tion it has as its secondary objective 
the restoration of the seventeenth cer 
tury to its proper perspective. “For too 
many of us, American life jumps at one 
leap from Plymouth to Williamsburg, 
Mr. Tunis believes; he strives to remedy 
this situation by giving as genero 
of his talents to New Netherland, Pent 
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ylvania, and the neglected coastal col- 
gnies as to New England and the South. 
His descriptions range through houses, 
their construction and furnishings; tools, 
of both :armers and craftsmen; clothing, 
masculine and feminine; transportation 
and posal devices; punitive systems, and 
childreri's toys. 

America’s Arts and Skills is a book 
of quite different method of presenta- 
tio and range. The pictures, in beau- 
tiful color for the most part, far out- 
weigh the text in proportion, and are 
either photographs of actual things or 
an artist's presentation of these things. 
The nine sections range from the colo- 
nial period to the present, including 
the era of the Greek revival, the roman- 
tic decades, and the “Gilded Age.” The 
editors have based their selection on 
the theory that the functional objects 
presented demonstrate not only the aes- 
thetic values of a free people, but also 
the evolving social and economic forces 
at work throughout the course of our 
national development. It is their hope 
that this carefully selected volume will 
both explain designs of the past and pro- 
vide values by which we may reassess 
our present day tastes. 

No one will quarrel with the pub- 
lisher’s assertion that “no effort has 
been spared to make the book as accur- 
ate, comprehensive, and eye-appealing 
as possible.” Children will love the sec- 
tion devoted to “The Fabulous Fron- 
tier.” Interior decorators will revel in 
the graceful furniture of a Grecian par- 
lor, the crafts of the homespun age, 
the Old World furniture adapted to 
colonial American use. Architects will 
muse over the monuments left by 
American imagination and portents of 
the architecture for the future. In short, 
almost every lover of antiques or con- 
noisseur of the visual arts will want this 
book. And every average man, woman 
and child will enjoy it. 

ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 


Dreamers of the American Dream, 
by Stewart H. Holbrook. 369 pp. 
Doubleday. $5.75. 


Au NATIONS have their dreamers. In 
his latest contribution to the Main- 
stream of America Series, Stewart Hol- 
brook contends that the American 
dreamers are responsible for much that 
is good in America today. He does not 
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argue the point; it is simply the stated 
premise of the book. However, all the 
people written about are not dreamers, 
nor is the American dream adequately 
explained. 

In fact, the book is an account of the 
actions, and ideas of many American 
radicals. Holbrook does this in the same, 
crisp journalistic style that made The 
Age of the Moguls such easy and pleas- 
ant reading. 

There are seven major parts to 
Dreamers of the American Dream. Ex- 
cept for the part labeled “The Shakers 
of Trees,” each deals clearly with an 
area of reform. Thus we have parts de- 
voted to the perfect society, alcoholic 
consumption, land use, women’s rights, 
the physically handicapped and _ labor. 

Unfortunately, the purpose of the 
book—to tell the story of America’s rad- 
icals—leads one to a criticism that at 
first glance is unfair. Naturally, many 
persons who benefited America in the 
long run, but were ignored, laughed at 
or persecuted at first, would be left out 
of a book of this kind. So, too, would 
be many who were respected and also 
were “different.” Limitations of space 
make this problem inevitable in any 
single book. Still, one may argue with 
some reason against the inclusion of 
Margaret Sanger in the part on the 
“Rights of Woman.” Victoria Wood- 
hull’s presence in the same part as such 
towering figures as Lucy Stone, Susan 
Anthony and Abigail Duniway is diffi- 
cult to defend. Omissions may also be 
commented upon. Among them are such 
highly controversial—certainly radical— 
and apparently successful persons as 
Andrew Stile, founder of osteopathy 
and David. Palmer, founder of chiro- 
practic. What about the American 
dreamers Garry Davis and Brigham 
Young? And might not Walter Reuther 
or John L. Lewis be one of several who 
would serve as a better labor visionary 
than William Green? 

A broader criticism is that the book 
does not contain one iota of analysis. For 
instance, the type of dreamer discussed 
by Holbrook changed when the frontier 
was closed. No longer did the vision- 
aries have the land to begin anew. 
When the West began to be populated, 
the dreamer turned his attention to the 
ballot, the organization of people, and 
even to science for the securing of a 
better life. Nowhere in the book is 
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of the changes in the American dream- 
er and his dream. 

In summary, the book is highly inter- 
esting, but offers little that is new. The 
author seems to have paid greater at- 
tention to detail than to historical analy- 
sis. However, Mr. Holbrook is first a 
journalist and second a historian, and 
perhaps that is why the exploits of 
Ethan Allen, Carrie Nation, Eugene 
Debs and others are so appealingly pre- 
sented. 

Rosert J. CLARKE 


The Terrorists: The Story of the 
Forerunners of Stalin, by Robert 
Payne. 361 pp. Funk and Wag- 
nalls. $5. 


| Ne marnere Uxianov, Lenin’s older 
brother, died on the gallows as a 
terrorist. Some would see in that the 
straw which weighted Lenin into the 
communist camp. Lenin, in his day, had 
no horror for terror and murder. He 
wielded it and willed it to be wielded 
against the high and low wherever op- 
position might or did develop. 

Robert Payne, talented historian and 
author of better than three books an- 
nually for the last fifteen years, would 
have The Terrorists tell the story of the 
“Forerunners of Stalin.” Without a 
doubt the fanatic Sergey Nechayev did 
murder one of his own followers for 
“treason to the cause,” but his words, 
especially in the Revolutionary Cate- 
chism, more than anything else shook 
the pillars of Czarist absolutism. He 
died chained to his dungeon cell, the 
victim of police counter-terror. Nech- 
ayev, alone of the four whose vivid bio- 
graphies Payne portrays, approached the 
all-inclusive desire to subjugate and en- 
slave which dominated Stalin’s rule. 

The others, Andrey Zhelyabov, Yegor 
Sazonov, and Ivan Kaliayev rebelled and 
attacked autocracy in protest against 
arbitrary absolutism. They saw no other 
way to enforce the demands of the peo- 
ple as they interpreted them. None were 
born terrorists. The peasant’s son, the 
son of the merchant, and the poetic soul 
of a Polish landowner’s heir were drawn 
into common cause by imprisonment 
during their student days. Czarist police 
methods planted the seed which even- 
tually blew to bits an autocrat, Alex- 
ander II, a minister, Count Von Plehve, 
and a Grand Duke, Sergius. In its grow- 
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ing the seed drank of the tears of a suf- 
fering people and fed on the dedication 
of other men and women, humble and 
high, who fought bullets with bombs 
and went smiling to meet the hangman. 

History books often mention the 
“terrorists” as part of the unrest in 
Russia which led to the Communist 
Revolution. As if in refutation the Com- 
munists liquidated the remnants of these 
Social Revolutionaries soon after coming 
to power. Mass terror began, directed 
against all authority other than com- 
munist; the bomb-throwing terrorists of 
the preceding generation had only one 
goal, if we except Nechayev, the long- 
time protege of Bakhunin: the destruc- 
tion of autocracy. 

Robert Payne has written a fascinat- 
ing account of a little-known chapter of 
Russian history. But when Lenin order- 
ed the Social Revolutionaries to be 
mown down by the pistols of the secret 
police, even Payne would admit, the 
Communists broke with the ideals and 
methods, misguided though they were, 
of students who have gone down in his- 
tory as the Terrorists. 

Wa ter C. JAsKIEVICZ 


The Accusing Ghost of Roger Case- 
ment, by Alfred Noyes. 191 pp. 
The Citadel Press. $3.50. 


Te ALL lovers of justice, especially as 
exemplified in the courts of England, 
this book will come as a shock so severe 
as to be almost nauseating. And yet it 
is irresistible and, unless, the English 
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government complies with its demands, 
quite irrefutable. 

Sir Roger Casement, as many of ys 
remember, was an Irishman hanged for 
high treason in 1916, shortly after the 
Irish rebellion of that year. This book 
does not go into the matter of his guilt 
so much as into the manner of his trial 
and his final execution. 

It shows his prosecutor, Sir F. E, 
Smith, Attorney-General at the time, to 
have been his personal and_ political 
enemy, and to have appointed himself 
to the case as Prosecutor. After his con- 
viction, Smith, again as Attorney-Gen- 
eral, who alone had the power to do 0, 
denied Casement’s appeal to the House 
of Lords on a legal question involved in 
the Act of Treason of 1351 Ceeign of 
Edward III!) under which he had been 
convicted. Third, Smith threatened to 
resign from the Cabinet unless Case- 
ment was actually put to death. 

It also accuses the Lord Chief Justice 
CRufus Isaacs) of unfair innuendoes 
from the bench during the actual trial 
which may have been fatal to the de- 
fense. And it clearly shows that the Cab- 
inet before, during and after the trial, 
circulated, typed copies of alleged diaries 
purporting to show that Casement was a 
moral pervert of the degenerate kind, in 
order to prejudice his chances of obtain- 
ing a reprieve, for which there was 
strong pressure in many distinguished 
quarters, including a resolution of the 
U. S. Senate. 

All this reads more like the sixteenth 
than the twentieth century, and until 
the original documents are in fact sub 
mitted for examination by independent 
experts to decide whether they are gen 
uine or, as this book alleges, forgeries, 
the conclusion of most readers will most 
assuredly be that the Casement case is 
one of the foulest blots to have marred 
the fair name of English justice in 
many, many years. 

Everything that is known of Case 
ment apart from these disgusting smeats 
so vindictively and improperly used 
against him is a complete contradiction 
of all their allegations, and as long % 
the English Home Office continues © 
maintain its absolute ban on any inde 
pendent investigation of the real truth 
it can only blame itself for the inevitable 
verdict of “Guilty!” that public opinion 
will render against the Asquith Cabinet 
of 1916. 
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LETTER FROM SPAIN by ANTHONY KERRIGAN 





—_— 


November, 1957 


| A MEMORABLE chapter of his un- 
transiated book on the United States 
(Los Estados Unidos en escorzo, Buenos 
Aires, 1956), the Catholic philosopher 
julian Marias decries the absence in 
America of the sense of death. It has 
heen clear to Europeans for some time 
now that the mass of Americans religi- 
wsly believe in total earthly comfort 
and that one of their demands (soon to 
appear as a Clause in union contracts?) 
isthat death be “taken care of” for them 
ind made easy—on the nerves, time and 
pocketbook of the survivors. Marias adds 
to the literature on American optimism 
and striving for material comfort in the 
chapter “Unamuno and Forest Lawn,” 
where he suggests what would happen 
if the great Spainiard, herald of Catho- 
lic (and non-Catholic) existentialism, 
were to find himself in the sleight of 
hand “cemetery,” or rest home for 
ghosts, at Forest Lawn, outside Los 
Angeles. 

‘I can imagine him,” writes Marias, 
‘fleeing with giant steps along the tree- 
lined avenues, his head bent down, re- 
fusing to look.” 

Unamuno, the poet, had written: 

Corral for the dead, 
behind ancient walls 
also made of clay, 
sad corral, 
where the sickle 
never reaps: 
a Cross 
in the waste land 
signifies your destiny. 


And: 
The Cross, like a faithful dog 


stands sentry over the dreams 
of the dead corralled in heaven. 


It could be assumed that such a man 
would scarcely be taken in by the 
bland euphemisms of Forest Lawn. The 











apostle of the Tragic Sense of Life 
could only have found this mortician’s 
utopia dangerously anodyne and false 
and hateful; certainly not grandly 
tragic—and not comic either, Marias 
holds. Evelyn Waugh, who wrote of 
Forest Lawn with sarcasm in his The 
Loved One, was on the wrong track, 
Suggests Marias, for the comic is the 
teverse of the tragic, and the “dispose- 
all” outside Los Angeles is astonishing, 
but not of the grand tragic-comic order. 
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The differences in attitude between 
Spain and America—the America that 
Spain had first discovered—are as patent 
in a number of recent writings as they 
had been before the present Spanish 
rulers opened their country to U. S. 
“Gibraltars” all over Spain. Affected in 
its building style by the new interna- 
tional architecture of stereotyped boxes 
(which changed the aspect of the nine- 
teenth-century Castelar square in 
Madrid by the graft of a modified sky- 
scraper as U. S. Embassy) and in its 
military establishment (by such develop- 
ments as the installation of the U. S. 
Airforce in the vast Ministry of Air 
building in Madrid), Spain continues 
to hold as unique a position within 
Christendom as it has ever held. 

Many books and articles during the 
vear attested to the divergence between 
Spain and America which Marias had 
highlighted in his work on the subject. 
Dr. Gregorio Maranon, the great medi- 
cal diagnostician and writer on history, 
in a written response to Camilo Jose 
Cela welcoming the latter into the Span- 
ish Academy, spoke of the concept of 
“sinisterism,” an ascetic attitude which 
saw nothing in the world but the “un- 
happy, the baneful, the ill-fated.” In 
other countries the attitude involved in 
“sinisterism” is now an anachronism, but 
in Spain, said Maranon, it still produces 
certain genial fruits on its tree. “Sinis- 
terism” had been cultivated among 
Biblical Tews, and it had flowered in 
the Middle Ages. In Spain, the native 
asceticism, the bold look at death by 
saints and sinners, had led to such paint- 
ers as Valdes Leal, and his lineal de- 
scendant Jose Gutierrez-Solana, the lat- 
ter the subject of Cela’s address to the 
Academy. 

Solana, whose realism was anything 
but modern, painted all his portraits as 
if his subjects were already dead and 
their wax effigies were serving him as 
models. His portrait of Unamuno, for 
instance, reduces that willfully immor- 
tal personality to an ashen shadow, so 
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that the most positive feature of the 
portait is a paper bird, an exercise in 
cocotologia (Unamuno’s satiric paper- 
folding), which looks as if it stood in 
the place of Unamuno’s will. 

Spain as a whole, and Spanish writers 
in particular, have never shirked the 
consideration of death, of final causes, 
of eschatology. As Dr. Maranon says 
somewhere in one of the most success- 
ful books of the 1956-57 season, his El 
Greco and Toledo, it is necessary to 
know that one must die, and to take it 
into consideration. And Ortega has 
pointed out that to fail to reckon with 
death is to miss the whole point and 
superb tension of life; is, in fact, to lack 
all creative imagination. Marias para- 
phrases Ortega when he says in his book 
on the United States that to live is to 
stand “between the sword and the wall; 
to be forced to make the right guess at 
every perilous instant; to dispose of 
finite resources and counted time; to be 
born and to die.” 


Jo= Maria GrronELLa’s only success 
in the four years since his The Cy- 
presses Believe in God first appeared in 
Spain has been a short piece, published 
in the Sunday supplement of the Ma- 
drid daily ABC at the turn of the year. 
It, too, is concerned with final causes 
and ends (and is, in English, subtitled 
“An Eschatological Fantasy”). The story 
deals with the “Death and Judgment of 
Giovanni Papini.” It has not yet found 
an English or American publisher, 
though it has appeared in French and 
Italian. As a result of its publication in 
Italy, Gironella was invited by the 
Papini family to spend some time in 
Papini’s house in Florence, which he 
did in the spring of 1957. Announced 
for early publication is a short book on 
Gironella’s prolonged struggle with mad- 
ness, Fantasmas de mi cerebro (Phan- 
toms of My Brain). The author has not 
been able to continue with the project- 
ed trilogy of which The Cypresses Be- 
lieve in God was to be the first part. 


I~ CONNECTION with Marias’ sugges- 
tion that Americans attempt to dodge 
the implications of any one man’s lim- 
ited time on earth and to shirk the 
(Continued on page 62) 
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The Land of Stones and Saints, by 
Frances Parkinson Keyes. 250 pp. 
Doubleday. $5. 


6O\Y/ ene ONE door closes, another 
is opened,” is the Spanish 
proverb that best explains the latest, and 
undoubtedly best, work of Frances Park- 
inson Keyes. For, had circumstances not 
prevented her, first, from writing a com- 
parative study of St. Therese of Lisieux 
and St. Teresa of Avila and then from 
doing a serious work on the “great” St. 
Teresa, her interest in the Land of 
Stones and Saints might never have 
been aroused. 

It is in Old Castile, in the province 
of Avila (where, according to legend, 
the innumerable stones are the petrified 
tears of Christ), that Mrs. Keyes begins 
her well-documented biography of four 
saints and a queen. The lives of these 
illustrious sons and daughters of that 
arid, wind-swept province, whose capital 
city is said to have been founded by 
Hercules, form the five chapters of this 
work which spans over a century and a 
half of colorful, turbulent history. 

For her opening chapter the author’s 
choice is “the girl with the firm mouth,” 
Isabel the Catholic, queen of “all the 
Spains” and of a vast colonial empire. 
Against a background of political in- 
trigue and affairs of state, Isabel is sym- 
pathetically portrayed as a princess who 
became queen and who, indeed, had 
need of firmness! Her feminine role as 
wife and mother is brought out, her sor- 
rows, her victories, and above all, her 
deep Catholic faith. 

It is this note of deep-rooted Catho- 
licism which permeates the remaining 
chapters, just as the saintly influence of 
“La Madre” permeates the lives of St. 
John of the Cross (“the man who sang 
when he suffered”) and the Venerable 
Maria Vela (“the strong woman of 
Santa Ana.”) Her tremendous energy 
despite poor health, her keen sense of 
humor, her great talent in organizing, 
reforming and founding seventeen con- 
vents of Discalced Carmelites mark her 
as a remarkable contemplative. 

In contrast to the aristocratic heritage 
of St. Teresa, her friend and confessor, 
St. John of the Cross, was born in ex- 
treme poverty. He was planning to de- 
vote his life to contemplation in a 
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Carthusian monastery when summoned 
by La Madre, who persuaded him to 
follow her in the task of the Carmelite 
Reform. The remainder of his life was 
spent, not in conventual seclusion, but 
traveling throughout Spain, suffering 
hardships and even torture at the hands 
of his enemies, yet able to leave us the 
most beautiful poem in the Spanish 
language, The Spirtitual Canticle. 

In the chapter on the Venerable 
Maria Vela, the beautiful girl who en- 
tered the Royal Cistercian Convent of 
Santa Ana in Avila, Mrs. Keyes writes 
of a little known mystic whose auto- 
biography was to point out what was 
later to be called “the little way” by the 
Saint of Lisieux. 

The book concludes with the bio- 
graphy of the Franciscan missionary 
who was martyred for his faith—St. 
Pedro Bautista, Spanish ambassador to 
Japan, who, with twenty-five compan- 
ions was crucified in 1597. This is per- 
haps the most difficult chapter, since the 
now familiar scene of Avila is left be- 
hind and the national, political and 
religious situations become exceedingly 
complex. 

In this impressively researched bio- 
graphy, with its tremendous appeal, 
Mrs. Keyes has given her readers an 
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From “The Land of Stones and Saints” 


Pedro Bautista: Ambassador saint 






authentic view of Spain in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Through her 
eyes we see Avila, whose children take 
literally their motto of “die, rather than 
give up.” 

GENEviEVE H. Lennon 


Face to Face, by Ved Mehta. 370 
pp. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $4.50. 


7" is the autobiography of a young 

Hindu, blinded at the age of three by 
meningitis, but whose life has been 
richer, more varied, more perceptive, 
and certainly more dedicated than the 
lives of the great majority of people who 
possess the sense of sight. This intimate 
book is pervaded by the warmth and 
charm of a highly civilized personality, 
albeit that of a young man of twenty, 
The events related are humorous, tragic, 
awesome, and sometimes even world- 
shaking. Yet the writing, while clear and 
forceful, never becomes passionate or 
violent. The simplicity with which the 
story unfolds and the artistic detach- 
ment with which the writer views his 
life reflect an inner strength and matur- 
ity which belie the author’s youth. Yet 
a very young man speaks in the pages 


of this book, 


I have hitchhiked in 1928-model jalopies, 
ridden in fuming buses and rattling milk 
trains. Sometimes I have also had rides in 
Cadillacs with buttons for rolling down the 
windows, smuggled myself into roomettes 
on Starlights, and flown on airplanes which 
had a bar and, because the plane was half 
empty, a window seat for every passenger. 


Who but the young could write with 
such obvious glee? 

Ved’s father, a Western-educated doc- 
tor, had been employed in the Indian 
Civil Service. After his forced retire- 
ment from government service and durt- 
ing Ved’s stay in the United States, the 
doctor became a visiting Fulbright lec 
turer at the University of California in 
Los Angeles. That a man of such cul 
ture and background could not provide 
for his blind son any but the most rudé- 
mentary kind of education in India it 
self is a sad commentary on the Indian 
situation. By the age of twelve Ved had 
learned to read Braille; but at fifteen, 
when he arrived in the United States, 
this gifted boy was still at the elemer 
tary school level in most of his academic 
subjects. 

For years both father and son had 
tried in vain to have Ved admitted to 
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ayn American school for the blind. The 
invariable response from those best qual- 
fed to know was that living in this 
guntry would make Ved unfit both for 
his homeland and for America. He 
should, therefore, stay home. One final, 
desperate attempt to secure an education 
led Ved to apply to the Arkansas School 
for the Blind where, at long last, he was 
accepted. His experiences in this school 
and in the small Arkansas community 
ae especially interesting to read. Ved’s 
skin was dark, but he was not barred 
fom any of the opportunities for work, 
recreation, and education which were 
ivailable to those whose skin was white. 
On the contrary, Ved made friends and 
was helped—often more than he wished 
to be helped—by people whose simple 
humanity was not defaced by racial 
prejudice. Only once did another boy at 
the school caution Ved about his color. 
Ved’s inner reaction to this encounter 
can best be stated in his own words: 
Outside in that empty space among the 
fallen leaves and the sporadic flight of the 
birds, I wanted somehow or other to relate 
myself to the rest of the human race, to 
find out where I stood in the shadings from 
white to black. Maybe seeing was an illu- 
sion, but I wanted to have that illusion, if 


only for a moment, to find out where and 
how I fitted into the social crossword puz- 


ale. 

Although Ved’s first book is now com- 
pleted, his life story, of course, is not. 
The narrative ends as Ved, at the age 
of twenty-three, is about to sail to Eng- 
land where he will study at Balliol. 
Only the future will tell whether Ved 
was really wise to come to America. 
Only the future can show what Ved 
has been able to realize of his youthful 
dreams of securing an education and of 
srving his country. May the autobio- 
graphy which he writes at fifty-five be 


| as full of dedication and hope as the one 


he has just completed! 
Sr. ANNETTE Watters, C.S.]. 


The Golden Sovereign, by Richard 
Church. 245 pp. Dutton. $3.75. 


T# DOCUMENTS of ' self-revelation 

come from the presses at a regular 
pace: young people write first novels in 
which their private experience obtrudes 
in large undigested lumps like the 
python’s prey in his elastic stomach; 
others, like the great actor's daughter, 
burn candles continuously before their 
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Ved Mehta: “| wanted . . . that illusion’ 
own images and narrate unoriginal 
moral misadventures, laced with pontif- 
ical musings on the arts, as if these 
exhausted the possibilities of human 
existence; elder statesmen and artists do 
their best to prove that age and survival 
merit them an audience. 

Not so Mr. Richard Church, whose 
The Golden Sovereign, is a continua- 
tion of his autobiography started in 
Over the Bridge. Mr. Church is patient, 
honest and humble, resisting to the end, 
successfully, the personal chronicler’s 
temptation to treat himself as an eccen- 
tric specimen exposed for public de- 
lectation and enlightenment. The inte- 
rior research of the autobiographer is 





Richard Church: Evolution of.a poet 


here performed in order to display the 
dramatic travails of our common human- 
ity; in this instance experienced by a 
gifted, profound poet. Poetry, for Mr. 
Church, is the “clean mirror and epito- 
miser” of life; “concave, reductive, and 
therefore clarifying.” The Golden 
Sovereign is all these. 

In it Mr. Church records the decade 
of his life between 1910 and 1920. He 
enters the Civil Service, which to a man 
of his low physical vitality and distaste 
for competetive commercial existence 
becomes an asylum for many years sup- 
porting his poetic development. The 
book closes with the birth of a daughter. 
The events between, the reflections they 
provoke, remain with one only through 
their organic attachment to definite per- 
sonalities: the kittenish girl from Folke- 
stone with her miraculous mezzo-so- 
prano voice, the lady on the bus who 
brought contemporary literature to him, 
Bertie the dedicated professional music- 
ian, his comrades in the Civil Service 
forming a “university” for him, but 
more than all these with his effect felt 
on every page Church’s brother Jack in 
all his brooding intense melancholy, his 
devotion, his genius. 

The Golden Sovereign is written 
muted, with an effect like feeling the 
pulse of a powerful man through a 
glove. But, oh, the passion and almost 
ferocity of that pulse! And, greater 
miracle, its owner, to show us the qual- 
ity of his blood, has not felt compelled 
to open his heart in a fatal, suicidal 
wound. 

Rosert OsTERMANN 


Return to the Islands, by Sir Arthur 
Grimble. 215 pp. Morrow. $4.50. 


[ score A richly paneled room in an 
English country house. A fire crackles 
in the fireplace as your host brings you 
forward to meet a gentleman come 
home in retirement from a lifetime of 


_ adventure on the outposts of the Em- 


pire. He is Sir Arthur Grimble, whose 
thirty-five years of service in the British 
Colonial Service culminated in the gov- 
ernorship of the Windward Islands. 
Sir Arthur, it is immediately appar- 
ent, is not only a man of unusual wit 
and charm, but also an accomplished 
storyteller. As he spins his tales, you 
can feel the Pacific breeze in your face 
and hear the rustle of the palms over- 
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head. Such is the flavor of Return to 
the Islands. 

This book, like his earliesr one, We 
Chose the Islands, is a volume of rem- 
iniscences of his first assignment, the 
Gilbert Islands. Located about midway 
between Hawaii and Australia, the Gil- 
berts are the home of natives whose 
capacity for poetry and nobility, as seen 
through the eyes of Sir Arthur, who 
loved them, compel admiration. 

Not that Sir Arthur is a romanticist; 
police work is part of a colonial officer's 
responsibility, and romanticism is not a 
common failing of policemen. One of 
the tales concerns Chief Tem Binoka, 
whose rule over a portion of the archi- 
pelago until the British established 
their protectorate in 1892 had been 
marked by his numerous murders of 
enemies so he could enjoy the pleasure 
of biting their eyeballs. The chief en- 
joyed this Gilbertese ritual so much that 
he kept a supply of heads preserved in 
rum so that he could nip a quick eye- 
ball whenever he felt the urge. 

No one knows the stupidities and 
other faults of British colonialism bet- 
ter than Sir Arthur. With unfailing hu- 
mor and charm, he shows how the Brit- 
ish genius for “muddling through” op- 
erates in the field as he copes with the 
adolescent sensibilities of a native girl, 
puts down a riot among Chinese phos- 
phate miners with a gift of firecrackers 
and arbitrates earthy Gilbertese domes- 
tic disputes. 

An adventurer without braggadocio, 
an anthropologist without jargon, Sir 
Arthur, who died just after completing 
this manuscript, will be missed by all 
who have enjoyed his entertaining 
books. 


Ricuarp P. Frissre 


Bourbon Leader, by Horace Samuel 
Merrill. 224 pp. Little, Brown. 
$3.50. 


46 pPaaris are not built by deport- 

ment, or by ladies’ magazines, or 
gush.” So spoke Roscoe Conkling, poli- 
tical spoilsman extraordinary, whose 
Republican Party had held national 
power for the twenty-four years prior to 
1885. But in 1884 the nomination of 
James G. Blaine—“that continental liar 
from the state of Maine”—split the cor- 
ruption conscious Mugwumps from the 
Republican Party, and paved the way 
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for the election of the reform Democra- 
tic governor of New York, Grover 
Cleveland 

In Bourbon Leader Horace Samuel 
Merrill, Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, traces Cleveland’s 
early years, his career as sheriff, and 
then mayor of Buffalo in 1881; his un- 
expected nomination and election as 
governor in 1882; and finally his sudden 
and remarkable entry into national poli- 
tics with his two terms as president in 
1885 and 1893. This volume adds a 
handsome and readable study to the ex- 
panding American Library of Bio- 
graphy, edited by Oscar Handlin. As 
such, it does not attempt to replace 
Allen Nevins’ exhaustive biography of 
Cleveland, but it is a shorter, interpreta- 
tive work, which revises Nevins’ book 
in some respects. 

Cleveland’s iron-willed ‘refusal to 
budge when he felt that his position was 
right returned dignity to the Presidency 
and respect to the Democratic Party. He 
proved that Democrats could rule, and 
rule efficiently. His ingrained Presby- 
terian sense of duty tolerated no hint of 
corruption. . 

Still these rock-bound principles 
offered no solution to counter the de- 
pression he faced after 1893. Here 
Nevins applauded his unbending deter- 
mination to repeal the Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act as one more sterling ex- 
ample of principle. But Merrill sees this 
as a trace of Cleveland’s basic inability 
to adapt himself to new circumstances, 
a tendency reinforced by his long asso- 
ciation with the “Bourbon” Democratic 
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leaders. (These “Bourbons” were cop. 
servative business spokesmen who 
sought to stave off farm or labor power 
in government.) Neither interpretation 
need cancel the other, but Merrill adds 
depth to Nevins’ original account. 

The long suffering farm and labor 
groups, roused by the strife of depres. 
sion, and disgusted with Cleveland’s in- 
action, cast off “Bourbon” leadership in 
the Convention of 1896, and nominated 
William Jennings Bryan. A new Demo- 
cratic Party faced the future. Professor 
Merrill’s solid and convincing study has 
shown that, though Cleveland could 
neither understand nor sympathize with 
this renewed party, he had a major role 
in its emergence. 

Epmunp S. WEnriz 


The Hermit of Cat Island, by Peter 
F. Anson. 286 pp. Kenedy. $4.75, 





(CC snonear Newman wrote, “Solitude 
is to be sought not because of the 
relief from those who are not there, but 
for His sake Who is.” This crystalizes 
the motivation of a religious hermit such 
as Monsignor John Hawes. As a Fran- 
ciscan tertiary hermit in the Bahamas 
Howes was known as Fra Jerome. 

In our materialistic age the sacrifices 
of Fra Jerome need to be. publicized. 
Peter Anson’s admirable book supplies 
that need. Some years ago Collier's 
magazine wrote a life sketch of Fr 
Jerome which bitterly disappointed him 
for, as he commented, “There’s nothing 
omitted that vivid journalistic imagine 


Illustration from “Bourbon Leader’ 
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li and artistic license could supply to 
imke gcod reading for Collier’s.” An- 
gis bicgraphy will correct any misap- 

ensions resultant from this adverse 
wblicity. He has culled his work from 
he herrnit’s written notes with meticu- 
jus care to highlight Hawes’ character 
and motivation. It is written in a trench- 
at style by an author who quite clearly 
mires, even loves, the subject of his 
work. 

Fra Jerome was a talented man who 
lid not hide his light under a bushel. 
This convert Anglican pursued a dual 
ycation—priest and architect. While a 
gminarian at Rome, John Hawes 
gught admission to the Capuchins. 
They advised him to become a secular 
miest, and invested him in the Third 
Order. “John Hawes had at last realized 
his strongest desire—to be formally 
mited to the Franciscan Order.” 

After ordination Hawes embarked on 
icolorful apostolate in the Australian 
bush where he administered a parish 
covering 42,000 square miles. When, 
twenty-four years later, he was made a 
Domestic Prelate, Hawes decided to 
lave his beloved Australia, his Irish 
gld miners, his horses and dog to seek 
the solitude he craved. 

In the Bahamas he found a partial 
fulfillment of his desires on Cat Island. 
But hermits, as distinguished from an- 
chorites, lead lives of public service, per- 
foming practical works in a spiritual 
way. Fra Jerome’s work was cut out for 


The Hermit of Cat Island will be a 
‘hermit book” going about doing public 
stvice for its readers in a spiritual way. 
fra Jerome’s inspiring work will not be 
buried with him. 

Dean Corcoran, O.F.M. Cap. 


The World of David Dubinsky, by 
Max D. Danish. 347 pp. World. 
$4.75. 


Dev Dusinsky was born in the big 

Russian garrison town of Brest- 
litvosk and came to the United States 
in 1911. He was scarcely nineteen. Six 
months later he got his first membership 
card in the Cutters’ Union, Local 10, of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. Young Dubinsky had 
tkeen mind, tactical skill, and the abil- 
ity to harmonize differences. His rise to 
4 position of leadership, as soon as he 
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acquired a working knowledge of Eng- 
lish, was meteoric. 

In 1918 he was elected a member of 
Local 10’s executive board. He became 
vice-president in 1920 and president in 
1921. One year later he was general 
manager of the cutters’ union and in 
1923 was elected a member of the ILG’s 
General Executive Board. He was elect- 
ed president in 1932, at a time when 
his union had lost two-thirds of its mem- 
bership and its continued existence was 
uncertain. 

With the election of Roosevelt and 
the passage of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, labor won the right to 
organize and bargain collectively. Union 
activity revived and when the Supreme 
Court struck down NRA, Dubinsky and 
other wide-awake labor leaders fought 
hard to maintain the right of the work- 
ers to organize, to strike, and to safe- 
guard their hard-earned work standards. 

Educational work among new mem- 
bers was expanded, a health center was 
organized, and a large trade union cen- 
ter in the Pocono hills of Pennsylvania 
gave ILG’s members and fellow union- 
ists a wonderful vacation opportunity at 
cost and often below cost. In 1937 
Dubinsky and 160,000 ILG members 
sponsored an historic labor show, Pins 
and Needles, that was a smash hit on 
Broadway. 

At the end of World War II, Dubin- 
sky estimated the War Bond buying 
record of the ILG and its affiliates at 
over $185 million. The union retained 
full strength in all strategic garment 
markets and added 75,000 to its mem- 
bership, which reached 380,000. 

In addition to improvements in work- 
shops, the first post-war years witnessed 
a remarkable expansion of industry-sup- 
ported vacation benefits throughout the 
ILG domain, a marked spread of old- 
age union security, a tripling of health 
funds, and the creation of new depart- 
ments to meet the union’s constantly 
widening sphere of usefulness to its 
members. Communist influence was 
practically destroyed and ILG was the 
first union in the country to publish 
full financial statements. 

Dubinsky’s leadership of labor helped 
millions to a more prosperous, secure, 
significant and enjoyable life. Mr. 
Danish’s portrait of an outstanding labor 
statesman is authoritative, perceptive, 
kindly and optimistic. 

Jonn J. O’Connor 
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The Life of Fra Jerome Hawes 
By PETER F. ANSON 


The life story of a modern 
solitary that vividly chron- 
icles his unconventional 
career in the world of art 

and letters, in the church, as 
missionary in the Australian 
bush, and the culmination 
of his odyssey in a remote 
Bahamian outpost. Illus- 
trated with drawings and 
photographs. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
New York 8 


q Now at your bookstore, $4.75 
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STOP PUSHING! 


| FIND that I have been neglecting my 

service to toastmasters, memory-book- 
inscribers, and other public bores. So, 
it’s time for another quick dip into our 
feature, “I wish I had said that and, 
given time, maybe I will:” 


“The Church Militant has become 
the Church Organized—fully, complete- 
ly, energetically. The modern martyr in 
the Church Organized is not gloriously 
slain; he dies of exhaustion. He will . . . 
be buried . . . between the recording 
secretary and the second vice-president, 
with funds from his Credit Union 
account.” (Frank Morriss in The 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review.) 


“Catholics are not a reading set.” 


(Cardinal Newman) 


“T should not talk so much about my- 
self if there were anybody else I knew 


as well.” (Henry David Thoreau) 


“I have grown to be a coward and a 
snob in Thy service, she prayed repent- 
antly. Teach me to be otherwise before 
it is too late. Teach me to escape from 
the carpings of my small judgment and 
to see Thy creatures sometimes with a 
vestige of Thy everlasting love. Make 
me humble, Lord; make me do Thy 
work from my heart, not always with 
this petty miserable brain. Compel me 
to understand that there are a million 
ways of finding the favour of Thy 
mercy. Lord, give me charity. Give me 
the grace to find Thy image in us all. 
. ..’ (Kate O’Brien in The Land of 
Spices) 


“Politics is perhaps the only profes- 
sion for which no preparation is thought 
necessary.” (Robert Louis Stevenson) 


“Religion being already of the nature 
of poetry, one might think the two in- 
extricably involved. But it has always 
been too easy to suppose a religious 
theme enough, and no need to deck it 
with extraneous beauty. Hence, much 
religious writing has been pedestrian; in 
spite of its winged subject, it has some- 
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times trudged on flat feet. It is bound 
to be “engaged”; but it often wears too 
obviously an engagement ring like a 
shackle. To change the image, it has too 
often thrown style overboard as super- 
fluous cargo and ploughed on without 
it.” (London Times Literary Supple- 
ment) 


“What a man reads is a surer measure 
of his education than any number of 


degrees.” (Frank Sheed) 


“Conversation may easily become an 
excessive indulgence and a sin of in- 
dulgence. How grave a loss this may be 
is seen in calculating that one-quarter 
of an hour wasted daily in chattering 
amounts to a sum total which is con- 
siderable even in a short life. There is 
no worse talk than too much talk. Talk 
too little, and you can easily piece it out; 
talk too much, and you cannot lessen 
the harm by recalling your words, for 
they are no longer your own. We dare 
not imitate the tremendous austerities of 
the saints; but the avoidance of silly 
chatter may be our common ground of 
virtue with them.” (Walter Elliot, 
C.S.P.) 


“Nothing is more dangerous and de- 
pressing than an uneducated expert ex- 
cept a lot of uneducated experts. We are 
now at the mercy of uneducated ex- 
perts. The belief that technical training 
is the answer to all our problems is one 
of the most sentimental delusions of our 
time.” (Robert Maynard Hutchins) 


“If you want to kill any idea in the 
world today, get a committee working 


on it.” CC. F. Kettering) 


“The figures of the cinema and the 
cartoon strip appear more real (to mod- 
ern youth) than the figures of the 
Gospel.” (Christopher Dawson) 


“Universities are full of knowledge; 
the freshmen bring in a little and the 
seniors take none away, and knowledge 
accumulates.” (Abbott Lawrence 


Lowell) 





“What advice have I for the potential 
writer? ' 
“I have none, for anybody is a poten. 
tial writer, and the writer who is a 
writer needs no advice and seeks none. 
“What about courses in colleges and 
universities in writing? 
“Useless, they are entirely useless,” 
CWilliam Saroyan in The Atlantic 
Monthly) 


“Unless a person attaches a good deal 
of importance to himself, he or she 
should never attempt an autobiogra- 
phy.” (J. Frank Dobie in The New 
York Times) 


“There are books of which the backs 
and covers are by far the best parts,” 


(Charles Dickens) 


A classic is something that every- 
body wants to have read and nobody 
wants to read.” (Mark Twain) 


“Give me six sentences written by the 
most innocent of men and I will hang 


him with them.” (Cardinal Richelieu) 
“I'm fed up with the South. The 


porch is always falling in.” (Julia 
McCarthy of the New York Daily 
News, quoted in The New Yorker) 


“There is a great deal of difference 
between the eager man who wants to 
read a book, and the tired man who 
wants a book to read.” CG. K. Chester 
ton ) 


“I would suggest that you become a 
‘book burner’. Burn up all the old spirit 
ual reading books you can find—except 
a few classics like John of the Cross and 
St. Teresa. It seems to me that Satan 
kills more interest in spirituality through 
stale, flat and dry spiritual books than 
through the most luscious temptations. 
Old soldiers never die and old spiritual 
books live on to plague us. The life of 
the spirit is ever-new, fresh and vitaliz- 
ing, but the old books make it seem dull 
and dolorous.” (John Sheerin in The 
Catholic World) 


“The Catholic fiction writer, as fiction 
writer, will look for the will of God first 
in the laws and limitations of his att 
and will hope that if he obeys thos, 
other blessings will be added to his 
work. The happiest of these (and the 
one he may presently least expect?) will 
be the satisfied Catholic reader.” (Flar 


nery O'Connor in America) 
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Prayer in Practice, by Romano 
Guarcini. 228 pp. Pantheon. 
$3.50. 


meal YEARS have witnessed a 
marked Catholic revival in many 
countries of the world. This is especial- 
ly true of Germany. There the name of 
Monsignor Romano Guardini stands 
among the most important; by his work 
as theologian, educator and writer he 
has influenced Catholic life in that 
country for the better. 

This influence has not been limited to 
Germany. His more important books 
have been translated into the modern 
languages, so that the name of Guardini 
is held in honor wherever there are seri- 
ous-minded Catholics. The present book 
is a work that will add to his renown. 
It is an introduction to the important 
subject of prayer and meditation. We 
call it an “introduction” for it intro- 
duces the reader to the profoundly 
spiritual realm of prayer and union with 
God. 

Basing himself upon sound doctrine 
and principles, the writer is chiefly con- 
cerned with helping the reader in the 
exercises of prayer. Prayer in Practice is 
indeed a practical book in the real sense 
of that word. A glance at its divisions 
will show us at once its practical char- 
acter. Among the subjects treated are: 
preparation for prayer, the basic acts of 
prayer, prayer to the Holy Trinity, oral 
and contemplative prayer, difficulties in 
prayer. The last chapter briefly dis- 
cusses liturgical prayer, popular devo- 
tions, and personal prayer. 

The writer earnestly urges the reader 
to a renewal of the Christian spirit. His 
book is a call to integral Catholic life. 
This theme is apparent throughout the 
work. For example, in speaking of the 
preparation for prayer, Guardini stresses 
the importance of “collectedness” or per- 
sonal awareness of nearness and _pres- 
ence of God, an attitude of soul that 
should penetrate one’s entire daily life. 

As an example of the “practicality” of 
this book we may mention Guardini’s 
suggestions on such repetitive prayers as 
the litany, the Angelus, and the Rosary. 
He sees these as a “half-way position 
between oral and contemplative prayer.” 
While recited orally, these prayers 
afford the individual “resting-places” at 
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which one can pause in a more contem- 
plative mood. Aware of the usefulness 
of such prayers, the author offers prac- 
tical suggestions for reciting them more 
fruitfully. 

No book on the practice of prayer 
would be complete without reference to 
the difficulties of prayer. Guardini pre- 
fers to see these difficulties as “times of 
incapacity” when prayer seems almost 
impossible. Many will find the author's 
remarks helpful for this phase of the 
spiritual life. 

In conclusion, we recommend this 
book to the serious Catholic. We do not 
deny that Guardini demands thought- 
ful reading. This fact should not deter 
one from reading Prayer in Practice, for 
a book that can be read without effort 
is hardly worth our time or money. 

Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


The Modern Apostle, by Louis J. 
Putz, C.S.C. 148 pp. Fides. $2.95. 


A GLEANING: from book jacket— 
“Neither a scientific nor theologi- 
cal study . . .”; from preface—“It was 
first conceived to provide the readership 
of Our Sundy Visitor with timely and 
spiritual insights into the role of the 
Catholic laity in the work of the Church 
in modern society”; from foreward— 
“.,. emphasis... on... the spiritual 
formation of the lay apostle and the con- 
centration of his interest within the 
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special area of the temporal order. . . 

The Modern Apostle, a slim volume, 
is an effort of fidelity to the above 
claims. Although the hyperbolic book 
jacket blurb would have us _ believe 
otherwise, Father Putz simply intro- 
duces uninformed or, at least, thinly in- 
formed Catholics to the modern lay 
apostolate and does not conduct an 
“urgent discussion” of the same aposto- 
late. Certainly the author's many years 
of activity in that apostolate have fur- 
nished him with more “insights” into 
its problems, and possibilities than he 
finds necessary to touch on in these in- 
troductory discussions. 

Their previous format, that of week- 
ly articles, probably explains why cer- 
tain of the chapters seem forced into a 
logical arrangement for which they were 
not originally conceived. Nevertheless, 
there is something orderly about Parts I 
and II which treat the mission of the 
laity and the different expressions of 
that mission (family, student, worker 
and parish apostolates). Parts Ili and 
IV are relevant since they discuss 
Gospel themes and present modernized 
—and quite good—examinations of con- 
science, yet they are undoubtedly ap- 
pendices. 

To avoid the cumulative effect of the 
author’s often flat style of exposition, the 
reader would be advised to read this 
book interruptedly, that is, revert to the 
position of the intended reader. Then he 
will be progressively, easily and com- 
petently informed of many important 
aspects of the modern apostolate. 

Father Putz’s most recurrent intui- 
tion, which he shares with the common 
conscience of the modern apostolate, is 
a grasp of the necessary but difficult in- 
carnational dimension of the apostolate. 
Rightly, no reflex of Christendom nor 
temptation to facility or to peripheral, 
desert heroics wrest him of his desire to 
draw out the consequences of that in- 
tuition. 

Rev. WituiamM PEtTREK 


Knights of Christ, by Helen Walker 
Homan. 486 pp. Prentice-Hall. 
$12.50. 


y= DAYS when newspapers and 
magazines are featuring syndicated 
biographies of entertainers, TV person- 
alities, problem drinkers and the like, it 
is distinctly refreshing to come upon a 
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book devoted to worthwhile people 
whose lives and deeds will endure be- 
yond the limits of time. It is said that 
adolescents are hero-worshippers; per- 
haps it is truer to admit that all normal 
individuals not affected by cynicism ad- 
mire outstanding men and women, and, 
secretly or otherwise, desire to imitate 
them. This book unfolds in panoramic 
style the tremendous story of some of 
the Church’s heroes who have “left all 
things” to follow Christ the King. 

The scope of the volume is breath- 
taking: it traces the histories of the 
principal orders and congregations of 
men in the Church, from the founding 
of the Benedictines in 510 A.D. to the 
Institute of the Home Missioners of 
America, established in 1939. The 
author gives an accurate, highly inter- 
esting historical account of forty-five of 
the outstanding orders of men active 
in the Church today. Special emphasis 
is given to those institutes represented 
in the United States. Each chapter con- 
tains an account of the principal works 
in which the order is engaged, the 
names of the establishments which they 
conduct, and an approximation of the 
membership in this country. One can 
guess at the enormity of research which 
faced the author in preparing a readable 
account of more than two-score societies, 
each with its own detailed story, and 
some covering many centuries. But the 
development is smooth; one chapter 
flows into another, as in a continuous 
story. 

High tribute is due to Helen Walker 
Homan for achieving in the space of one 
volume a difficult synthesis: a concise, 
readable and adequate history of the 
orders treated together with a colorful 
biography of each founder. These life 
sketches, necessarily brief, are detailed 
enough to present a real person to the 
reader, and just sparse enough to urge 
him to know more. 

The book contains a practical glos- 
sary, a useful bibliography, an index 
and a graphic table of Orders. Voca- 
tional counselors, retreat masters, all 
advisors of young people are certain to 
find this book of tremendous help. All 
of these will agree in voicing a fond 
hope that a similar work by the same 
author will be forthcoming treating the 
equally inspiring story of God’s hero- 
ines, the saints and foundresses of 
womens’ institutes. 


Oswatp Marsua tt, S.J. 
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Early Sites of Christianity, by Peter 
Bamm. Translated by Stanley 
Godman. 256 pp. Pantheon. 
$4.50. 


I Bears Exists a whole library of travel 
books on the well-known scenes of 
biblical history, but the interest and in- 
struction provided by scriptural sites are 
so manifold that a new approach to the 
subject is always welcomed by the read- 
ing public. Today the interest is further 
enhanced by the fact that many Amer- 
icans have come into contact with the 
places and people of the Near East. 

Dr. Peter Bamm entered this fascinat- 
ing world as a soldier of the German 
army during the First World War. 
What he saw and heard gave him much 
to think about, and recently he decided 
to revisit these places and extend his 
travels to biblical sites he had not seen. 
With his mind stored with classical and 
biblical lore, he crosses the Acropolis 
in Athens, spends several weeks with 
the monks on Mount Athos, visits 
Ephesus, Antioch, Aleppo, Damascus, 
the cedars of Lebanon, Jerusalem and 
its holy places, Ur, where Abraham re- 
ceived his call, and Mount Sinai, where 
Moses was instructed in the legislation 
he was to give Israel. In an interesting 
and reverent manner he sets down the 
impressions these sites made on him. He 
is tremendously impressed by the Byzan- 
tine monks, their mode of life, liturgy, 
art and culture. 


Mary’s house near Ephesus, after restoration in 1951 








One who visits and describes the 
scenes of sacred history expressly for the 
purpose of finding confirmations of 
Scripture is often tempted to mislead 
himself and others by involuntary ex. 
aggeration and invention. But this dan- 
ger ought not to prevent us from wel- 
coming any such evidence as can truly 
be found to agree with the sacred rec- 
ords. One such aid is sought in the sup- 
posed fulfillment of the ancient prophe- 
cies by the appearance which some of 
the sites of Syrian or Arabian cities pre- 
sent to a modern traveller. Such super- 
ficial evidence is of less value than the 
evidence furnished by archaeology, 
What the spade of the excavator has un- 
earthed in Bible lands has been of im- 
mense value in furnishing a better and 
clearer interpretation of the sacred text. 

There is much in this book that calls 
for agreement and approval; but it also 





raises a few questions. Would historians 
attribute the same importance to Byzan- 
tium as our author does? Did any bis 
hop or theologian at the Council of 
Ephesus claim that Mary was the moth- 
er of Christ’s divine nature? Was the 
first Christian church on European soil 
established by Paul at Thessalonica or at 
Philippi? Is it likely that a Christian 
missionary to India would be identified 
with Prince Gautauma Buddha? How- 
ever the book does set forth a. wealth of 
erudition and is written in a pleasant 
and interesting style. 
Henry WILLMERING, S.J. 


Illustration from “Early Sites of Christianity” 
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SPIRITUAL BOOKSHELF 


By JOSEPH MEANEY, M.M. 


ig Hoty Guost is often referred to 
as the forgotten Person of the Blessed 
finity, and it would seem that the ref- 
wence is not altogether inaccurate. To 
give the Holy Ghost His proper place 
in Chistian life and in the pursuit of 
Christian perfection is the aim of THE 
SNCTIFIER by Luis Martinez, the 
te revered Archbishop of Mexico City 
§. Anthony Guild, $4.00). What St. 
Grignon de Montfort has achieved for 
wt Blessed Mother by propagating his 
Tue Devotion, the author here seeks 
odo for the Holy Ghost. 

The nature of true devotion to the 
Holy Ghost is discussed in the light of 
eriptural and liturgical references to the 





Third Person of the Blessed Trinity; the 
heology of the Gifts, the Fruits, and the 
heatitudes is dealt with extensively in 
an approach that is pastoral rather than 
wxademic. The spiritual insight manifest 
inthe discussion of the intimate opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost in the soul re- 
poducing Jesus there, and transforming 
he soul into Jesus, gives evidence of a 
degree of perfection attained by the 
wthor, which is far from common. 

An attractive feature of the book is 
the use of symbolism to introduce each 
chapter. The symbols depict strikingly 
nd with completeness the matter treat- 
din the respective chapters. This book 
sfor all readers. It has special signifi- 
ance for priests who by their vocation 
ue destined to cooperate with the Holy 
Spirit, the Sanctifier. 

GOD LIVES IN US by G. Jansens, 
OP., (Bruce, $3.00) is a treatise on 
ace. The author is a missioner in 
South Africa, and makes no claim to the 
ttle of professional theologian. 

Without pretending to give a full 
ttatment of the subject, he sets out to 
aplain the art of living according to the 
doctrine of St. Thomas, and to show 
what the spiritual life and its progress 
lok like to one brought up according 
tothe Thomist school of theology. He 
discusses sanctifying grace, the nature 
of God’s causality, psychology and 
gace, the Gifts of the Holy Ghost and 
mystical life, the sacraments, religious 
ftofession and other similar topics. 

More than one Reverend Mother, he 
‘ays, has scolded him in the past for his 
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quotations from St. Thomas, such as 
“The sacrament par excellence for the 
forgiveness of venial sin is not Penance 
but the Holy Eucharist.” One may won- 
der what their reaction will be to the 
bald statement made here: “When we 
read the gospels carefully, we are struck 
by the great part emotion played in 
Christ’s life; as a matter of fact we can 
discover on almost every page of the 
gospels that He allows Himself to be 
carried away by His emotions.” Theo- 
logians would not be content with a 
mere scolding, even though several 
paragraphs later, “He appears to” is be- 
latedly tacked on. 

It is to be regretted that such a state- 
ment, and other questionable expres- 
sions occur in a book like this which 
could have been so much more effective 
as an aid to religious, enabling them to 
live a more abundant life, with a deeper 
appreciation of the role and power of 
grace. 

THE ASSUMPTION AND 
QUEENSHIP OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN MARY, edited by Stanley G. 
Mathews, S.M., (Grail, $4.00) is the 
second volume of the Marian Library 
Series of Anthologies. Like its compan- 
ion volume, The Promised Woman, this 
anthology was born of necessity, as in- 
dicated in the Preface: “Since the defi- 
nition of the Assumption in November, 
1950, and the proclamation of the feast 
of Our Lady’s Queenship in October, 
1954, no work has appeared in English 
which has been able to incorporaté~the 
most recent papal documents and theo- 
logical research on these subjects.” The 
present volume attempts successfully to 
do so. 

The book is divided into two parts: 
the first deals with the dogma of the 
Assumption; and the second, with the 
Queenship of Mary. Each part includes 
selections by well known theologians, 
spiritual writers and popular Catholic 
authors. In the list of contributors are 
such familiar names as Fulton J. Sheen, 
Gerald Vann, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, Garrigou-Lagrange, Frances Park- 
inson Keyes, and the late Caryll House- 
lander. The selections offer a balanced 
approach, which is at once popular, and 
well rounded from the viewpoint of his- 
tory, dogma and ascetics. To each part 
are added for convenient reference per- 


tinent Papal documents and pronounce- 
ments. This is a book for all who would 
better appreciate the crowning glories 
in the life of Our Blessed Mother. 

THE SACRIFICE OF THE 
MYSTICAL BODY by Canon Eugene 
Masure (Regnery, $3.50) is a develop- 
ment of the author’s previous studies on 
the Mass, in the light of the Mediator 
Dei. In the Introduction, he directs 
attention to the dogmatic pronounce- 
ments of the encyclical concerning the 
nature of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. He 
then goes on to show how his theology 
of the Mass is in keeping with the en- 
cyclical, the missal and tradition. Here 
he is at his best in his explanation of 
the Eucharist as a sign. The book con- 
cludes with a brief but suggestive sec- 
tion on the origins of the Eucharist. 

One unfamiliar with recent research 
in this area of theology will find the 
work instructive. The book presupposes 
some familiarity with theological opin- 
ions on the sacrifice of the Mass. Lack- 
ing this, the reader will find some diffl- 
culty in evaluating the author’s theory 
on how the Mass is identical with the 
Sacrifice of Calvary. The intelligent 
Catholic reader, though lacking such 
theological background, will, neverthe- 
less, gain a better understanding of the 
Mass by reading this book. Canon 
Masure’s presentation is not difficult; 
the thought is not complicated. 

COME, SOUTH WIND, edited by 
M. L. Shrady, (Pantheon, $3.00) is a 
spiritual anthology whose orientation is 
towards contemplation and mystical 
prayer. The selections have been made 
from writings by Doctors of the Church 
like St. Augustine, St. Anselm, St. Ber- 
nard and St. John of the Cross; from 
other contemplative writers like St. 
Ignatius, St. Vincent de Paul, Meister 
Eckhart, Blessed Henry Suso, Blessed 
Ramon Lull; from the Roman and 
Syrian Liturgy; and from poets like 
Blessed Jacopone da Todi, Dante and 
Gertrud von Le Fort. There are several 
passages also from The Seeds Of Con- 
templation by Thomas Merten. 

The selections are artfully arranged. 
Martin D’Arcy, S.J., aptly remarks in 
the Introduction that the work suggests 
an oratorio with the main thoughts 
occuring like motifs in the parts, and it 
ends in the Finale Maestoso, the 
Anaphora of the Syrian Liturgy: 
Eucharistia. 

This is not meant to be a treatise 
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on any phase of mystical theology; nor 
is it just an ordinary collection of 
thoughts on spiritual theology; it is 
rather a concentration of contemplative 
thought, put together for those who 
would like to glimpse, if only from afar, 
those regions where the true contempla- 
tive dwells. 

A DAY AT A TIME by James 
Keller, M.M., (Hanover House, $2.95) 
is a new Christopher book with a 
thought for each day of the year. It 
calls to mind certain recent excellent 
meditation books prepared for the laity. 
Its presentation is crisp, sincere and 
stimulating. Each “thought” begins with 
an anecdote, a news story, a statistical 
observation, a quotation, or the like. Ap- 
plication is then made to the life of the 
reader in his relation with others, those 
immediately about him, and with others 
less close to him; and it concludes with 
a wee prayer, following a text suited to 
the “thought,” and taken from Scripture. 

Like other Christopher books, this in- 
spiring volume carries a message of 
urgency for all ordinary folk, to shed the 
shackles of self centeredness and apathy 
for the freedom of contributing to the 
welfare of our fellow men. 

MARTYRS FROM ST. STEPHEN 
TO JOHN TUNG by Donald Att- 
water (Sheed and Ward, $4.00) is a 
representative selection of narratives 
about individuals from all eras and 
many countries who have fulfilled the 
Church’s tradition of martyrdom. 

A laconic style coupled with careful 
research make the authors factual 
accounts spring to life for the modern 
reader, who is disinclined to accept the 
romantic legendry associated with hagio- 
graphy of other times. Stark reporting 
imparts a wonderfully moving quality 
to this record of those who suffered “not 
for the investigation of a charge, but for 
the confession of a name,” to quote Ter- 
tullian. This book will be welcomed by 
any reader who wishes to investigate the 
long line of Christ’s witnesses whose 
ranks, incidentally, include countless 
contemporaries, our neighbors in this 
shrinking world; although here, the life 
of onlv one, the Chinese priest Father 
John Tung, is given. 

STARS IN OUR EYES, edited by 
Rev. George L. Kane, (Newman, 
$3.00) is a sequel to Why I Entered 
The Convent, which was published 
four years ago. Thirteen of the contribu- 
tors to that Odyssey of grace elaborate 
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here on the answer given by one of 
them to a little girl. 

A Sister was waiting for the elevator 
in a city skyscraper when she noticed 
this little girl standing off alone, gazing 
at her quizzically; but she was some- 
what preoccupied and made nothing of 
it. A moment later, she became aware 
of a tugging at her ample sleeve, and 
turning, she looked down into the eyes 
of her admirer who asked, “What's in- 
side you? Hmm?” Almost at the same 
time, someone came calling for little 
Alice, (that is what she was called) and 
Sister hardly had time to answer Alice’s 
question. With a depth of spiritual 
understanding, and with that sense of 
humor which seems to be an eighth Gift 
of the Holy Ghost bestowed on religi- 
ous, she said smilingly, “A Wonderland, 
Pussy. A real one.” 

Indeed the interior, the life of the 
Sister is a wonderland of grace and its 
workings. This wonderland is described 
here in the personal reactions of the Sis- 
ters to their experiences behind convent 
walls, and wherever their vocation 
directs them, what they do there and 
how they do it. These are nuns’ stories 
by nuns who love life, real life, their 
life; life with people and for people, 
with God and for God, be it ever so 
hard and trying on occasion. For them, 
“In the Cross is life;” and life is joy. 

Many will speak of this book as ex- 
cellent vocational promotion material; 
and it is. For that reason, it should be 
in every girls school library, and in 
every parish library. It should be in 
public libraries too, so that more people, 
especially those outside the Church, 
may have the opportunity to appreciate 
facets of a life and culture which are to 
them as yet unknown. 


O= oF the most important phases of 
the Church’s total apostolate has 
always been to preserve and foster 
Christian ideals of marriage. Emphasis 
on this apostolic activity becomes a 
modern necessity because materialism, 
secularism, and relativism have muster- 
ed forces to press a constant attack 
against this bulwark of the Church. As 
a specific counter-agent to these hostile 
forces, the Cana conferences have come 
into being. What this movement is 
achieving and how, is detailed in THE 
NEW CANA MANUAL, edited by 
Rev. Walter Imbiorski, (Delaney, 
$3.00). The Manual was compiled in 





response to frequent requests for infor. 
mation on Cana activities, its organiza- 
tion, purposes, and contents of the con- 
ferences. One finds here outlines, talks 
articles, covering salient features of the 
movement, a description of the spirit of 
the organization, the structure of Pye. 
Cana and Cana _ conferences, along 
with a selected and extensive biblio- 
graphy. 

Although the Manual represents the 
fruit of experience in a particular area, 
the Archdiocese of Chicago, that does 
not restrict its value, or limit its useful- 
ness. Primarily intended for those en- 
gaged in Cana work actually, the book 
will be of great service also to priests, 
marriage counselors, and even to mar- 
ried couples and those contemplating 
marriage. 

The importance of self-knowledge as 
a means to spiritual perfection justifies 
a new, fresh and ample treatment of the 
subject. Such treatment is given in 
YOU by Father Raymond, O.C.S.0, 
(Bruce, $4.50). 

The author makes it clear that man 
cannot help but attain to a knowledge 
of God and of man’s duties to Him, 
namely to love and serve Hin, if by 
analyzing the various tendencies of his 
nature, he comes to know himself and 
appreciate the purpose of his existence. 
Father Raymond is particularly effective 
with the constant use of the pronoun in 
the second person throughout the work, 
and in relating self-knowledge to the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity 
through the Mystical Body. He has sue- 
ceeded in happily blending the philos 
ophy of man with the theology o 
asceticism; and he offers a new look at 
man’s purpose, freedom, his vocation in 
life, and the source of his peace on 
earth. 

A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF 
LIFE by Bernard Wuellner, SJ, 
(Bruce, $4.25) is a generous effort to 
assemble for candid discussion basic 
issues on the mysteries of human life 
Questions are proposed and theif 
answers are approached from the view 
point of Scholastic Philosophy. They 
refer to man’s nature, origin, and pur 
pose; the dignity of human life and per 
sonality; the essential pattern of human 
relationships; the ideal human life; cor 
flicts in life, such as suffering; and the 
possibility of something better than 
human life. 

Discussion proceeds in an atmosphett 
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of calm consideration, objective and 
non-polemic, drawing from the wisdom 
of the ages, with appeals to science, the 
yts, history, and plain common sense. 

The author insists that facts of theology 
must be faced here: “No philosopher 
can. . . pretend to explore for truth in 
gme make-believe universe to which 
the good news of Christ Crucified and 
Glorified has not penetrated. . . . We 
are not philosophizing for some fictitious 
men who dwell in some historical 
vacuum.” Little note is taken of rival 
opinions; it is the author’s conviction 
that there is light in the unity of a point 
of view; and he relies upon evidence 
presented in his proofs to beget convic- 
tion. He regards sifting and refuting dis- 
cordant views as a side issue, and not 
esential to the discussion. His outlook 
is constructive and positive, not~defen- 
sive. 

NEW LIFE IN CHRIST by Lud- 
wig Esch, S.J., (Newman, $4.50) is a 
slid philosophy of life for the teen 
ager. Equipped with forty years exper- 
ience in the service of youth, as con- 


fidant and counselor, the author writes 
competently, and thoroughly, about the 
problems our growing youth, especially 
boys between the ages of twelve and 
twenty, are forced to face. 

The book is not written for entertain- 
ment, the author states at the outset; 
nor is it an educational manual com- 
posed with a view to provide pleasant 
reading. It is written rather in a serious 
vein for young people who want reflec- 
tive reading on the all-important busi- 
ness of growing up in Christ. Problems 
which arise from matters of Faith, from 
religious practice, sex life, adjustment to 
society, and the like are reviewed with 
consideration and frankness. 

Parents and youth counselors will 
welcome this book. The fact that it was 
done originally for the youth of Ger- 
many does not limit its value; and con- 
sidering the excellence of the manner in 
which the matter is handled, one will 
readily overlook an occasional spot 
where too close adherence to the idiom 
of the original slightly obscures, but 
does not destroy, the author’s meaning. 





Hroswitha of Gandersheim 
(Continued from page 15) 


second known German poet of either 
sex, or, for that matter, as anything im- 
portant at all. She wrote, to judge by 
her own notes, because this was her best 
talent and because she wished to employ 
it for the glory of God and perhaps the 
edification of her Sisters. She modeled 
her style on Terence because he was the 
best she knew; her response to his verse 
was apparently reflex. Where he more 
or less faithfully mirrored life and myth, 
she, in her Catholic context, naturally 
chose to interpret. Her interpretations 
never scruple at employing divine in- 
tervention. As one critic has noted, it is 
impossible to get from her work any 
idea of character development as we 
know it, because she supplies every 
problem with a solution in the form of 
arbitrary commands from angels, saints, 
or Our Lord Himself, all of whom ap- 
pear as needed. 

But only her solutions depend on this 
conceit. Her problems are, if lurid, 
drawn from life. One of her plays, 
Dulcitius, deals with a Roman governor 
of that name who captures and plans to 
tape three Christian maidens. In the 
night he goes to find them in the 
kitchen where they are confined, and 
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there suffers a strange hallucination: he 
embraces the pots and pans, under the 
illusion that he is enjoying a night of 
love, while the maidens hidden in the 
pantry giggle at his plight. Whatever 
the psychological conclusions to be 
drawn from this, the scene offers a kind 
of high comedy that transcends time 
and place and is not unlike many of 
Chaplin’s best efforts in our own day. 
Among Hroswitha’s works it is also 
notable; it is the single comic scene that 
she describes. The Christian maidens, 
after their moment of hilarity, suffer the 
conventional martyrdom. One critic 
notes that they alone among Hroswitha’s 
several martyrs are sympathetic to us as 
characters—because they laughed. 
“Hroswitha’s preoccupation with the 
glories of virginity must be taken as the 
hallmark of her profession,” a critic 
notes. “Her scenes of debilement are 
evidence of a need for psychic compen- 
sation.” More kindly, perhaps more 
truly, others praise her glorification of 
chastity as at least a symbolic evidence 
of total purity. Both sides observe that 
despite her predictable honoring of vir- 
tue and her employment of the some- 
what oblique stylization of her time, her 


true sympathies—with the unvirtuous— 
shine through every work. 

Callimachus is the precursor of 
Romeo and Juliet. In this play a pagan 
young man, the title role, falls in love 
with a married woman who is a Chris- 
tian. She dies and is buried on the same 
day. Callimachus exhumes her by night 
and embraces the corpse, feeling that 
if he was denied this joy in life, at least 
he has it now. While embracing, he 
also dies. Next morning the heroine’s 
hubsand visits the tomb accompanied 
by St. John. They find it open and 
discover the pair of corpses. St. John at 
the command of Christ, who appears 
briefly, restores life to both parties. Calli- 
machus repents, renounces his love, and 
becomes a Christian. In the measured 
frenzy of all this there are strong sug- 
gestions of the tomb and conscience- 
searching scenes of Romeo and Juliet. 

A third remarkable play from this 
Benedictine pen is the story of Abra- 
ham, based on and scarcely altered from 
a fourth century Greek myth. It con- 
cerns an uncle who happily rears his 
niece from childhood, only to have her 
disappear during her adolescence. After 
some years of searching, he discovers her 
to be a professional in a neighboring 
house of prostitution. Disguising him- 
self as a young man and pretending to 
be a client, he asks for the girl by name, 
explaining that he has heard of her 
beauty and talent elsewhere. He is in- 
troduced to her, and after conversation 
in which he faithfully plays his role, 
they are alone. He identifies himself, 
and when the niece falls to the floor in 
repentance and self-loathing, he coun- 
sels her that the important thing is not 
to avoid sin (since no human being 
can) but to be ready to leave off sin- 
ning. Chastened and comforted, the 
niece goes home with him to the virtu- 
ous remainder of her life. 


[== THEMES and the honesty with 
which they are treated would be un- 
usual in our times (compare the am- 
biguity of a play like Tea and Sym- 
pathy with Abraham); they seem doubly 
so considering their source. And it was 
not only in her plays but in her verse 
that Hroswitha displayed such sym- 
pathetic understanding of the human 
condition. More conventional than the 
dramas, the poems are also of interest 
ten centuries later. 


“The Passion of St. Pelagius of Cor- 
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dova,” for example, is a story which she 
says was told her by an eye-witness of 
the martyrdom of Pelagius in 925 A.D. 
—an evidence of the mobility of some 
levels of that pre-communications era 
society. “The Fall and Conversion of 
Theophilus,” another poem, is the Faust 
legend in slightly different form. 

Contrasting sharply with these are 
Hroswitha’s other poetical works. The 
first of her known writings is a pane- 
gyric on Emperor Otho, or Otto, in 
whose benevolent reign and wake Hros- 
witha performed. Still perhaps doubtful 
of her gifts and certainly doubtful of 
their immediate reception, Hroswitha 
begins this literary obeisance with an 
acknowledgment to her abbess, and de- 
scribes at length her own fears at em- 
barking on such a project. She says that 
writing the poem is, for her, like trying 
to cross a forest in winter, when snow 
obliterates all previous tracks. Beside 
that admission the ensuing eulogy to 
Otho and his family—although making 
full use of the more colorful ancestors— 
is pale. With the recent history of a few 
heroic suffragettes in mind, we can well 
understand the woman who began a 
perhaps impossible assignment with mis- 
giving, slightly overlaid by determina- 
tion. 

By the time she wrote the plavs, some 
confidence had been gained. Nonethe- 
less she prefaces one of them with a 
reference to the audience who will, she 
hopes, “not despise these strains drawn 
from a fragile reed.” 

No one knows whether her plays 
were actually performed within her life- 





time. Monks played Terence in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, and it is possible 
that Hroswitha was played at least on 
feast days for the diversion of noble vis- 
itors at Gandersheim. The plays were 
written in Latin, and even in the tenth 
century would have required a special 
audience, but it is not inconceivable 
that her convent could have provided 
one. If the plays were never performed 
before Hroswitha, her imaginary stage- 
craft is astonishing. In the kitchen 
scene of Dulcitius, for instance, the 
maidens are onstage peering through 
peepholes in the wall at poor Dulcitius 
among the pots and pans. It is through 
their terrified but delighted comments 
that his predicament is revealed to the 
audience. Greater delicacy, or more 
effective showmanship, could not be ex- 
pected. 

What Father Walter S. Ong, S.J., 
calls “the curious trajectory of historic 
development” has made strange use of 
Hroswitha. One can only guess at her 
interior life. Did she realize her literary 
importance? Almost certainly not. Did 
she understand the extent of her gifts? 
She must partially have understood 
them, and she was blessed with con- 
ventual encouragement afforded few 
nuns even today. Did she feel the dif- 
ference between her literary pieties and 
her honest creative work? Judging by 
the quality of the latter, she must have; 
in what way, then, did she arrive at the 
state of mind that permitted both? No 
one will ever know. Alone, a woman, 
she stands between the classical and 
renaissance, a bridge—in writing—be- 
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tween a “Then” and a “Now.” It is not 
difficult to imagine her in other context, 
but more difficult to imagine her re- 
sponse. Hroswitha as a Victorian is con- 
ceivable; what would she have done 
today? 

The end and the answer, of course, to 
the last speculation, is that. she died 
(supposedly) in 973 A.D. In the United 
States, ten hundred years after, she js 
comparatively well known. She even 
has a fan club; the Hroswitha Club, a 
national organization of woman _ book 
collectors who recently earned them- 
selves a note in The New Yorker's “Talk 
of the Town” column on the strength 
of the name and personality of their 
namesake. Her devotees have discovered 
that she employed over 12,000 rhymes 
and at least fifty words unique in Latin 
usage, such as praenitidus, meaning 
“very beautiful,” armonica, meaning 
“harmoniously,” and pigesco, meaning 
“be irksome.” The first person to write 
plays after the expiration of Roman 
drama, and the only Dark Ages celebrity 
with a present-day fan club in the 
United States, she lingers in the mind 
not so much as all of these things but in 
her own words, as a person trying to 
cross a forest in winter, when the snow 
has covered over all the previous tracks. 





Mystery and Murder 
(Continued from page 25) 


ficially incompatible detectives must 
make in becoming a smoothly operating 
team. 

One of this column’s favorite authors 
J. J. Marric, has written GIDEON'S 
NIGHT (Harpers, $2.95), another en- 
grossing tale of police work, authentic 
in detail and interesting in both char 
acters and crimes. Inspector Gideon has 
become one of the outstanding fictional 
Scotland Yard men, and keeps up his 
record nicely here. Another Harper's 
author, Nicholas Blake, sends Nigel 
Strangeways to investigate a murder in 
a publisher’s office, where true to the 
tradition of the private investigator he 
outwits the police and flushes the mut 
derer quite handily. (END OF CHAP- 
TER, $2.95). 

For those who enjoy nervous tension, 
HILDA, TAKE HEED, by Jeremy 
York (CScribners, $2.75) builds up some 
first-rate suspense at the rescue of a gitl 
kidnapped by jewel thieves. 
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Tue CurisTiAN Lire Caenpar, 1958, 
by Rev. Gabriel Ward Hafford and 
Rev. George Kolanda. Bruce. $1.00. 
A separate page for each week, rubri- 
cal notations for the Mass and Divine 
Office, and a thumb-nail sketch of the 
saint of the day with application to 
modern life are features of this color- 
ful wall calendar. 

EASTERN CHRISTIANITY IN INp1A, by 
Cardinal E. Tisserant. 266 pp. New- 
man. $4.75. History of the Syro- Mal- 
abar Church of Southwest India by a 
foremost scholar of Eastern culture. 
Illustrated. 

GeorcETOWN UNiversity: OriGIN AND 
Earty Years, by John M. Daley, S.J. 
324 pp. Georgetown University Press. 
Unpriced. Scholarly history of the 
first Catholic college in our country, 
established in 1789. 

Goinc to Gop, by Sister Jane Marie 
Murray, O.P. 430 pp. Fides. Un- 
priced. Book 1 of The Christian Life 
Series, a four year series in religion 
for high schools. The Christian doc- 
trine is presented in totality, showing 
the whole pattern of reality and a 
total view of the truths of the faith. 

GrecoRIAN CHANT AND MeEpIEVAL 
Hymn Tunes In THE Works oF J. S. 
Bacu, by Sister M. John Bosco Con- 
nor, R.S.M. 187 pp. St. Joseph Col- 
lege. $3.50. Originally published as a 
doctoral dissertation, of special inter- 
est to musicologists, organists, organ 
teachers and church musicians. In- 
cludes 65 pages of Bach melodies 
compared with earlier sources. Paper. 

Livinc Lancuaces in Catuoric Wor- 
suip, by Cyril Korolevsky. Translated 
by Donald Attwater. 195 pp. New- 
man. $3.50. Historical examination of 
the Church from the earliest times to 
the present day. 

A New Loox at Curistmas Decora- 
tions, by Sister M. Gratia Listaite, 
S.S.C. and Norbert A. Hildebrand. 
149 pp. Bruce. $4.95. Pictures the 
Christmas decorations of twenty-seven 
different countries and shows how 
they can be made with materials com- 
monly found around the home or 
school. 

Tue Pores on Youtu, by Raymond B. 
Fullam, S.J. 442 pp. McKay. $5.00. 
Basic source book of modern papal 
teaching on the education and train- 
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ing of youth. Papal statements group- 
ed under topical headings in outline 
fashion. Index and bibliography. 


Tue Praise oF Wispom, by Edward L. 


Surtz, S.J. 402 pp. Loyola University 
Press. $4.00. A commentary on the 
religious and moral problems and 
backgrounds of St. Thomas More’s 
Utopia. 


Tue Wacner Housine Act, by Tim- 


othy L. McDonnell, S.J. Loyola Uni- 
versity Press. $4.00. Case study of 
The Housing Act of 1937 which in- 
volved the development of a new 
housing program with special finan- 
cial and administrative plans to im- 
plement the program. 


Paperbacks 


Tue Brince at Anpau, by James A. 


Michener. 242 pp. Bantam. 35c. Pul- 
itzer Prize-winning novelist tells the 
dramatic, eye-witness story of the 
fighting people of Hungary. 


Conression, by John C. Heenan. 95 


pp. Canterbury Books, Sheed & 
Ward. 75c. Abridged version of Bis- 
hop Heenan’s Priest and Penitent. 
Clear, concise explanation of the 
Sacrament of Penance. 


Tue Darx Nicutr oF THE Sout, Sr. 


JoHN oF THE Cross, translated 
abridged and edited by Kurt F. Rein- 
hardt. 222 pp. Ungar. $1.75. An in- 
troduction explaining Christian mys- 
ticism precedes this modern transla- 
tion of ‘St. John’s classic spiritual 
treatise. 


Tue Mrracce oF Lourpes, by Ruth 


Cranston. 251 pp. Popular Library. 
35c. A study of the history of Lour- 
des, its present administration, and 
the miraculous cures which have 
taken place there—by the daughter of 
a Protestant minister. 


One 1n Cuaist, by Illtud Evans, O.P. 


82 pp. Fides. 95c. The theme of this 
book is the life and prayer of the 
Church which is the life of Christ 
continued and made available in time 
and place. 


Pore Prus XII anp Catuoric Epuca- 


TION, edited by Vincent A. Yzermans. 
180 pp. Grail Publications. $1.00. 
Paper. Compilation of twenty-one ad- 
dresses by the Pope on the philoso- 
phy, the scope, the depth of Catholic 
education. 














Now Is the Time 


to make your plans for a money- 
raising Book Fair for Catholic 
Book Week (16-22 Feb.). The 
Thomas More Association Con- 
signment Service is ready to offer 
you all the help we can to make 
your Book Fair a huge success. 


February is Catholic Press 
Month and a good time to encour- 
age the reading of Catholic books. 
Interest in books will be aroused 
by special articles in magazines 
and in your diocesan newspaper 
and everyone will welcome the 
chance to browse through a wide 
selection and choose books for 
their own use and for gifts. 


Schools, parish libraries, clubs, 
parish organizations and many 
other groups have found a Book 
Fair an ideal way to raise money 
to add new books to their librar- 
ies and at the same time to help 
others become acquainted with 
new Catholic books. Last year we 
supplied hundreds of these groups 
from all over the country with 
consignments of books and helped 
them to organize successful Fairs. 
We'll be glad to help you, too. 


Plan your Book Fair early— 
write us now for complete infor- 
mation about our special annotat- 
ed lists and our discount policy. 
Please allow us at least three 
weeks to prepare and deliver 
your consignment. We’ll be glad 
to send you our free brochure, 
“How to Organize and Run a 
Book Fair.” Address all inquiries 
to 


JOHN C. DRAHOS 
Consignment Manager 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSN. 
210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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\W/ = proper Bostonians go flocking 
to the proper Boston Museum to 
see the work of thirty-five painters and 
twenty sculptors of the modern school, 
then perhaps it is safe to say that the 
firmest resistance, so far, to abstract, 
nonobjective and expressionist art has 
at last encountered an irresistible force: 
the power of the modern aesthetic. 
Whether this invasion of Boston by 
Braques, Klee, Picasso, Beckmann, etc. 
reflects a long-gathering demand by 
Boston art lovers or a “we have nothing 
to fear but fear itself” attitude by Mr. 
Perry Rathbone, director of the museum 
and selector of the show, is hard to say 
at this distance. It is reported, however, 
that whole classes from New England 
schools are being sent to view the ex- 
hibition, which would seem to indicate 
that New England has been more than 
ready for Mr. Rathbone’s fauves and 
cubists. 

At the Museum of Modern Art 
(New York) an international show of 
great scope, consisting of 170 German 
paintings, sculptures and prints has just 
been dismantled for transportation to 
the City Art Museum of St. Louis 
where it can be seen from January 8 


ART AND ARTISTS 











By ADELAIDE GARVIN 


through February 24. The importance 
here may not be so much that more ex- 
amples of expressionist, abstract and 
nonobjective art are being shown, as 
that the Museum of Modern Art has 
gone to such lengths to co-operate with 
the German Federal Republic, which is 
sponsoring and transporting the vast 
project. The same artists who were ban- 
ished from Hitler’s Germany and some 
who remained but were forbidden to 
paint, are represented by typical works. 
It was in Germany that the first abstract 
painting was done by Kandinsky in 
1913, followed closely by abstractions by 
Marc, Klee, Macke and Jawlensky all of 
whom were striving to paint the reali- 
ties of the inner life, the elusive quali- 
ties of which can be explained about as 
easily as can the enigmatic smile of 
Da Vinci's Mona Lisa. There is space 
here to describe only one painting, an 
oil by Emil Nolde (1867-1956), of 
Christ bending to embrace one of a half 
dozen children clamoring for his atten- 
tion with three or four disciples looking 
over His shoulder. (See illustration on 
opposite page.) While the subject mat- 
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ter is by no means typical, the exegy. 
tion is. In broad, free brush strokes bare. 
ly the eyes and smiles of the children 
are depicted, and caught in the roughep. 
ed faces of His followers are expressions 
of wonder and happy satisfaction. Nolde 
uses a blue-black to characterize the 
latter, brilliant reds and oranges for the 
children and a bright turquoise for the 
figure of Christ. With some exceptions, 
the use of color by the Germans js 
stronger, harsher and less harmonious 
than that of the Americans and French 
of the same period. Perhaps this ten- 
dency to see things in strong contrasts 
accounts for the fact that they brought 
printmaking in lithographs, woodcuts 
and drypoint to such a high degree of 
excellence. For us, the print section of 
the show was by far the more satisfying, 

The IV Bienal Museu de Arte 
Moderna (Sao Paulo, Brazil), consid. 
ered second only to the biennial art ex 
hibitions at Venice, awarded a New 
York sculptor, Seymour Lipton, the top 
acquisition prize of over $1,000 in this 
year’s exhibition which will be on view 
there until December 21. More than 
fifty countries from four continents are 
represented, the American entries hay- 















“Interior View of Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 14th Street,’’ by Frank Waller 


‘‘Madame X,’’ by 
John Singer Sargent 
‘ourtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, American Painting and Sculpture Galleries 


“‘Washington Square in Snow,’ by Nell Boardmot 
Washington Square Outdoor Art Exhibit 
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ing been selected by the staff of the In- 
mationa! Program of the Museum of 
Modern Art here. An unusual note of 
ihis year’s exhibition is that the work of 
, deceased artist, the American Jackson 
Pollack, was awarded a special hors de 
concours citation by the international 
jury. Even Pollack, shortly before his 
death last year, could not explain the 
extraordinary popularity of his work. 
He disclaimed being of the nonobjec- 
tive school, that method of painting in 
which no recognizable images are used. 
In Conversations with Artists (review- 
ed in The Critic, June-July, 1957), he 
declared to author Selden Rodman, “I 
don’t care for ‘abstract-expressionism’ . . . 
and it’s certainly not ‘nonobjective’, and 
not ‘nonrepresentational’ either. I’m very 
representational some of the time, and 
alittle all of the time . . . Something in 
me knows where I am going, and—well, 
painting is a state of being.” It probably 
can be said that design and juxtaposi- 
tion of color play the most important 
part in Pollack’s work, as well as in most 
abstract art. Unfortunately, neither re- 
produces well in black and white due to 
the loss of these emotion-provoking 
elements. 


O= OF THE most exciting examples 
of the use of the abstract medium, 
touching as it does the height of spirit- 
tal expression is the model for the pro- 
sed Church of the Four Evangelists, 
Mesigned by Princeton architect Jean 
Mabatut and abstract painter Andre 
aitard. In the glass-walled, twelve-sided 
hterior, the worshipper kneels in one of 
fine tapered sections converging from 
iitside walls toward the sanctuary. He 
aces not only the altar, where the cele- 
t faces him, but also a four-panelled 
bvex wall which rises from behind 
mame Sanctuary up through the ceiling to 
tome the exterior tower and cross. On 
“parabolic wall” are depicted the 
ematic symbols of the church in the 
fm of abstract paintings of scenes of 
life of Christ according to the four 
gelists. On the far, or concave, side 
located the confessionals and sacri- 
, out of sight of the congregation. 
On the inside walls, made of three- 
laned glass panels with half inch 
spaces between, Mr. Gerard has painted 
extraordinarily vivid scenes of the Pas- 
sion which serve as Stations of the 
Cross. One striking example of this in- 
(Continued on page 60) 


December, 1957 


Model of proposed Church of the Four Evangelists 
Courtesy of Liturgical Arts Society 
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“Christ among the Children,’’ by Emil Nolde (1910) 
Museum of Modern Art, N.Y., gift of W. R. Valentiner 








THE SHOWCASE 


A younc British playwright, John 
Osborne, has provided the current 
Broadway season with one of its most in- 
teresting plays, Look Back in Anger. 

Its central figure, Jimmy Porter, is 
one of “the angry young men,” to use 
the label now applied to the discon- 
tented intellectuals who attended the 
lesser English universities on welfare 
state subsidies and then entered a world 
they never made, are powerless to un- 
make and would, if they could, cheer- 
fully hand back to the makers—the 
proper Etonians who administer Eng- 
land in the American Age. 

Educated beyond the laboring class 
from which they sprang, barred from 
the middle class by the Lace Curtain 
and from the upper class by starched 
snobbery, these bright young men in- 
habit the serrated edges of British 
society, where little is permitted them 
except anger. They have found a voice 
in the novels of Kingsley Amis and John 
Braine and in the drama of John 
Osborne. 

Anger as the burden of a play can, of 
course, be as dangerous as firing an 
antiquated shotgun. You may hit the 
target or you may find yourself with 
powder burns and a shoulder full of 
shot. Clifford Odets, you will recall, was 
once an angry young man, as was the 
early O’Neill; to make sure the audience 
got the point their heroes would, on 
occasion, practically step front and cen- 
ter to explain why they were angry in 
speeches that made little rhetorical gems 
but appalling theater. 

Osborne has a better eye and ear and, 
I think, a better instinct than had 
O’Neill and Odets in their rancid salad 
days. He is neither pushing nor proving 
a thesis, nor even writing a message. He 
simply winds up his characters and lets 
them go, and they go rather erratically 
because they are recognizably human 
and therefore complex. Jimmy Porter, 
for instance, is described by Osborne as 
“a disconcerting mixture of sincerity and 
cheerful malice, of tenderness and free- 
booting cruelty; restless, importunate, 
full of pride, a combination which alie- 
nates the sensitive and insensitive alike.” 
He is also, happily, most articulate. 

One hears language like this all too 
seldom in the contemporary theater. His 
words shoot across the footlights like 
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By PHILIP SCHARPER 


Roman candles and explode in burst 
after burst of incandescent prose. Even 
when the structure of the play creaks 
loudly the iron melody of the language 
almost masks the sound—a refreshing 
change for an audience grown used to 
plays in which the plots move with well- 
oiled precision and only the language 
creaks. 

The question has been raised, both 
here and in England, as to just what 
Jimmy Porter is angry about. It would 
be simple, but misleading, to answer: 
“Everything.” A more helpful answer 
might be found in suggesting that 
Jimmy Porter is something of an invert- 
ed Hamlet. In Shakespeare’s time a 
Jimmy Porter might have been a palace 
guard or a son of the grave-digger, a 
man to swell a scene or two; in our time 
he holds the center of the stage. 

Like Hamlet, Jimmy Porter has had a 
father slain—not in the coils of a court 
intrigue, but in the Spanish Civil War, 
fighting for a cause that he had chosen. 
Hamlet could lament: “The world is 
out of joint. O cursed spite/That ever 
I was born to set it right.” For Jimmy, 
too, the world is out of joint, but his 
tragic burden is that he is called on, not 
to set it right, but to endure it. The 
world is set right these days at board 
meetings, summit conferences and, per- 
haps, at missile testing grounds, where 
the nameless, faceless Jimmy Porters 
are not known, wanted or needed. “I 
suppose people of our generation aren’t 
able to die for good causes any longer. 
. .. There aren’t any good causes left. 
If the big bang does come, and we all 
get killed off, it won’t be in aid of the 
old-fashioned, grand design. It'll just be 
for the Brave-New-nothing-very-much- 
thank-you.” 

But Jimmy Porter’s problems are per- 
sonal as well as cosmic. His wife is no 
“fair Ophelia;” she is from a class above, 
not below, this class-conscious, sweat- 
shirted Hamlet who can neither forgive 
nor forget her middle-class background. 
His savage attacks are directed less at 
her than at her origins, much as a crazed 
man might slash a painting to be re- 
venged upon its artist. The power and 
the pathos of Hamlet's nunnery scene is 
repeated again and again throughout 


ee, 


Look Back in Anger, but for this 
Ophelia there is to be no mercify] 
escape through madness and for this 
Hamlet no death at the swords point, 
There is only each other, with each the 
other’s jailer in a one-room flat in q 
large Midland town. 

The world of action has shrunk since 
Shakespeare’s time, and a Jimmy Porter 
can hardly name the forces that threaten 
from within and from without. His 
resolution is not sicklied over with the 
pale cast of thought; life no longer even 
provides the data one needs for thinking, 
Such, at any rate, seems John Osborne's 
view, and he has stated it in tones of 
thunder. It’s good to hear the sound of 
thunder in a theater again; playwrights 
have been eavesdropping around bov- 
doirs and drawing rooms long enough. 

For those who may not have a chance 
to see the play performed, Look Back in 
Anger was recently published by 
Criterion ($2.75). 


(>= oF the most highly touted pic 
tures of the year is, of course, Pal 
Joey, which has Frank Sinatra, Kim 
Novak, Rita Hayworth, songs (by 
Rodgers and Hart), snappy chatter (by 
scenarist Dorothy Kingsley) and dances 
(seemingly by the Piltdown Man). 
Thereby hangs a tale, but it is not that 
of John O'Hara, who wrote the original 
hard-bitten play some seasons back. 

O’Hara’s Joey was a heel, a night club 
hoofer kept on a golden chain bya 
wealthy matron, and also loved by 4 
nice girl from the country. Both ladies 
eventually realize that Joey has a heart 
like a cinder and abandon him to his 
own devices—blackmail, stealing checks 
from mail boxes, etc. 

But Hollywood could not, of cours, 
have the audience end up hating Frank 
Sinatra, let alone have him tumed 
down, not by one, but by two women. 
So the film suggests that Joey may be 
a heel—it opens with his being run out 
of town for statutory rape—but then 
goes on to explain him as less of a hed 
than a charming, over-grown boy who 
occasionally succumbs to temptation. 
(The original Joey would not have 
recognized a temptation if it hit him i 
the ankle; he didn’t have temptations, 
only good ideas.) 

(Continued on page 64) 
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THE WORLD 


bong ONE question laymen ask me 
about music, year after year, is, 
‘What shall I do to get to know some- 
thing about music?” They usually add 
one or more of these codicils to the ques- 
tion: “I never heard any music when 
| was a youngster;” or perhaps, “I’m 
sue 1 would like music if I only knew 
alittle more about it.” 

A still more hopeful approach is that 
of those who ask, “How shall we get our 
children to listen to good music, and to 
like it?” To dispose of the last question 
frst, it is the easiest thing in the world 
to build right into your youngster a last- 
ing love of good music. (Don’t ask for a 
definition of “good” music. The Federal 
Communications Commission decided, 
recently, after hours of discussion, that 
there was no satisfactory ‘definition of 
what constitutes “good” music.) 

If you want your children to love 
what you think of as good music, let 
them hear it at home, regularly, with- 
out any special preparation or presenta- 
tion. The day that our’ first son tame 
home from the hospital; age’ a radiant 
five days, his grandmother put a table 
radio in his room, right next to his 
crib. And off and on during the days 
and months and years—seven of them 
now—young Paul has been used to hear- 
ing wonderful music, music of all kinds, 
coming from the radio station in town 
that specializes in good music. No one 
makes a production of it, or tells him 
to listen. He goes about the business of 
being a typical seven year old. But when 
he wants to hear music, there it’ is. 

The same process has given the two 
other boys and one girl who have fol- 
lowed Paul the same love of music. Peo- 
ple sometimes say to my wife and me, 
‘Oh, but naturally your children are 
musical. After all, your husband is a 
music critic.” I’m never sure whether 
they mean that as an endorsement of the 
combined powers of heredity and en- 
vironment, or as a crack. There are those 
who maintain, though obviously in 
etror, that music critics do not even 
like music. 

It is easy to raise children with a love 
of music, if you have the means of let- 
ting them hear it. But you may live in 
a city or town that lacks a radio station 
Which plays any substantial amount of 
good music. And if your children hear 
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a steady diet of rock ’n’ roll, or hillbilly 
music, you are surely not going to be 
surprised that they grow up liking it, or 
what is worse, thinking that that kind 
of music is all there is. 

Lacking a good music radio station, you 
still have the weekly broadcasts of the 
Metropolitan Opera, the New York Phil- 
harmonic, and the broadcasts of other 
fine music that radio and television 
occasionally deign to let slip through 
their mikes and cameras. But there is 
another unfailing tool, surpassing either 
radio or TV, that is the answer to both 
your children’s and your own desire for 
music. That is the phonograph. 

You may have read a great deal, and 
heard still more, about high fidelity. 
These days New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Los Angeles 
have annual high fidelity shows, in 
which the latest equipment for repro- 
ducing recorded sound is shown, often 
with cacophonous results that frighten 
the average genuine music lover. 

The word “high” is not as important 
as the “fidelity” involved. If you can 
acquire a machine, you can enjoy, for 
$150 up, an endless amount of good 
music. You can turn away from the lim- 
ited offerings of radio and television to 
the greatest supply of music ever made 
available to the public since music be- 
gan, in the recordings that are yours to- 
day and for prices which, contrary to the 
cost of everything else I can think of, 
have steadily gone down. 

To return to our initial questions: 
how does one get to know something 
about music, and learn to love it? Sim- 
ply by listening. Not making a big 
thing of it, but just by hearing music 
regularly. It is not necessary to know 
anything about music to enjoy it, 
though the more you hear it, and the 
more you come to know about it, the 
greater the enjoyment will be. 

There are some excellent books that 
have come out recently that would be 
helpful to those who would like to read 
something about music, with an eye to 
acquiring certain basic information. 
Aaron Copland’s What to Listen for in 
Music (McGraw-Hill, $3.95), Joseph 
Machlis’ The Enjovment of Music 
€Norton, $7.50) and Homer Ulrich’s 


Music: A Design for Listening CHar- 
court, Brace, $5.00) are among the best. 

Above all, I think it is valuable to 
choose the music that most interests 
you at any particular time. Don’t fol- 
low what someone else says you must 
hear. Pick out the music that appeals to 
you. It may be all Puccini, or Tschai- 
kowsky, or Rachmaninoff, or Beethoven. 
After a while you will begin to select 
for greater variety. But let your listen- 
ing be your own choice. As a starting 
guide. I have listed my own preference 
among some of the greatest and most 
popular compositions in many fields. I 
think you will like some of them, per- 
haps as Christmas gifts. 


SYMPHONIES: 

Mozart: Symphony No. 40. Angel 35407. 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 5. Angel 35329. 

Haydn: Symphonies 100 and 101. Vanguard 
492. 

Schubert: Symphony No. 7 in C. Victor LM 

Symphony No. 1. Columbia ML 
5124. 

Sibelius: Symphonies 4 and 5. Columbia ML 
5045. 

Rachmaninoff: Symphony No. 2. Columbia 
ML 4433. 

Prokofieff: Symphony No. 5. Angel 35527. 

Chausson: Symphony. Mercury MG 50108. 

Piston: Symphony No. 6. Victor LM 2083. 

Vaughan Williams: Symphony No. 5. Lon- 
don LL 975. 


Piano CONCERTOS: 

Mozart: Concertos 17 and 25. Columbia ML 
5169. 

Beethoven: Concertos 2 and 4. Columbia ML 
5037. 

Brahms: Concerto No. 2. Columbia ML 5117. 

Rachmaninoff: Concerto No. 3. Victor LM 
2051. 

Tschaikowsky: Concerto No. 1. Victor LM 
1969. 

Ravel: Concertos 1 and 2. London LL 797. 


VIoLIN CONCERTOS: ; 

Mozart: Concertos 3 and 4. Decca DL 9609. 

Beethoven: Concerto. Columbia ML 4371. 

Brahms: Concerto. Victor LM 1903+ 

Prokofieff: Concerto No. 2. Columbia ML 
4648. 

Berg: Concerto. Angel 35091.. 


ConcertT1 Grossi: 

Bach: The Brandenburg Concertos. London 
LL 1457/8. 

Handel: Concerti Grossi. Westminister 
18082/5—any one disc will do. 

Vivaldi: The Seasons. Angel 35216. 

Bartok: Concerto for Orchestra. Victor LM 
1934. 


OrcHESTRAL SuITES AND ToNE PoEMs: 

Bach: The Fourt Suites. Angel 3536. 

Purcell: Suite for Strings. Mercury MG 
50125. 
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Debussy: La Mer. Victor LM 1833. 

Mendelssohn: Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Music. Angel 35146. 

Strauss: Don Juan; and Death and Trans- 
figuration. Columbia ML 4650. 

Ravel: Daphnis and Chloe, Suite. Columbia 
ML 5112. 


OPpERAs: 


Mozart: Don Giovanni. London A 4406. 
or: The Marriage of Figaro. London A 
4407. 
Verdi: Aida. Angel 3525. 
or: Otello. Victor LM 6107. 
or: Falstaff. Angel 3552. 
Puccini: La Boheme. Victor LM 6042. This 
has no equal. 
Wagner: Tristan. Victor LM 6700. 
or: Die Meistersinger. London A 4601. 
Strauss: Der Rosenkavalier. Angel 3563. This 
is one of the great sets. 
Debussy: Pelleas et Melisande. Angel 3561. 


Soto LITERATURE: 


Bach: Organ Music. Westminster XWN 
18260. 

Scarlatti: Harpsichord Sonatas. Columbia ML 
5028. 

Bach: Goldberg Variations. Haydn 3062, or 
Victor LM 1080. 

Beethoven: Sonatas for piano. Angel 35363. 

Chopin: Two piano sonatas. VOX PL 7360. 

Schumann: Carnaval; Fantasia. Columbia ML 
5146. 

Debussy: Preludes. London 1289/90. 

Schubert: Moments Musicaux. Columbia ML 
5153. 

Ravel: Gaspard de la nuit. Angel 3541. 

Brahms: Violin Sonatas. Columbia ML 4912. 

Debussy and Franck: Violin Sonatas. Colum- 
bia ML 4178. 

Vitali, Handel, Prokofieff: Violin Music. Cap- 
itol P 8315. 

Reubke: Organ Sonata. Victor LM 1917. 


Sones: 


Schubert: Die schoene Muellerin. Westmin- 
ster 5291. 


Schumann: Dichterliebe. Decca DL 9930. 
Grieg: Songs. London 5263. 

Barber: Hermit Songs. Columbia ML 4988. 
Debussy and Ravel: Songs. London LD 9091. 
Wolf: Songs. Decca DL 9632. 


CHAMBER Music: 


Haydn: Quartets. Columbia ML 4923. 
Mozart: String Quintets. Columbia ML 5192. 
Clarinet Quintet. London LL 1167. 
Beethoven: Quartet in C Sharp Minor. Co- 

lumbia ML 4585. 
Schubert: Octet. Decca 9669. 
Mendelssohn: Octet. Victor LM 1869. 
Brahms: Clarinet Quintet. Columbia ML 
5081. 
Debussy: String Quartet. Columbia ML 4688. 


MIscELLANEOUS: 


Bach: Passion According to St. Matthew. 
VOX 8283. 

Mass in B Minor. Angel 3500. 
Beethoven: Missa Solemnis. Victor LM 6013. 
Berlioz: The Infant Christ. Victor LM 6053. 

Romeo and Juliet. Victor LM 6011. 
Verdi: Requiem. Victor LM 6018. 

Delius: A Mass of Life. Columbia SL 197. 
Honegger: King David. London A 4222. 
Menotti: The Saint of Bleecker Street. Vic- 
tor LM 6032. 
Amahl and the Night Visitors. Victor 
LM 1701. 
The Unicorn, the Gorgon, and the Man- 
ticore. Angel 35437. 
Orff: Carmina Burana. Decca DL 9706. 


Music oF CHRISTMAS: 


Gregorian Chant for Christmas. Angel 35116. 

First Christmas in Carols. Haydn 150. 

Old English Carols. Esoteric 521. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir. Angel 35381. 

Shaw Chorale. Victor LM 1711. 

Trapp Family. Decca DL 9793. 

Christmas music for chamber orchestra. Decca 
DL 9649. 

Music of the Medieval Court and Country- 
side for the Christmas Season. Decca DL 
9400. 





Angry Young Men 
(Continued from page 12) 


characters of Jean Paul Sartre bear little 
resemblance to Byron’s Childe Harold, 
and other lonely wanderers, outcasts 
and hermits. 

Now it is indicative of Mr. Wilson’s 
lack of cultural perspective (as in- 
stanced in his saying that Bernard Shaw 
shared the mysticism of St. Francis de 
Sales) that he should have combined 
the neo-classicism of T. E. Hulme, an 
anti-individualist thinker, with the 
nineteenth century Romantic belief in 
the exceptional individual as _ the 
Promethean figure of culture. Mr. Wil- 
son's writings are packed with gibes at 
the errors of Renaissance humanism; 
but the spirit of his work is the High 
Renaissance spirit: pride, self-will, ar- 
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rogance and vaunting ambition. The 
paradox of this is more evident in his 
second book Religion and the Rebel, re- 
cently published. A hotch-potch of Out- 
sider scrapings, the work is supposed to 
reconcile the religious with the “Out- 
sider” spirit, and to differentiate both of 
these from the spirit of humanism. But 
Mr. Wilson is so far from understand- 
ing the meaning of religion that he 
speaks of it, again and again, as syn- 
onomous with the imagination, and 
writes that emotional and spiritual ex- 
perience are “practically the same 
thing.” Nor is it only its collective as- 
pects (common worship, ritual and 
symbol) which he fails to understand. 
The inner and personal life of religion, 


as crystallized in humility is entirely 
foreign to him. Mr. Wilson told a friend 
of mine how he had been under jp. 
struction for the Church five times. 
Since he believes that Christ’s Atone. 
ment, and the whole notion of Grace, 
is spiritually without substance, and 
that man must work for and win his 
salvation solely off his own bat, one 
wonders why he conceives himself to 
be essentially a religious thinker, He 
does however share with the Gnostics 
in their esoteric faith and belief in ex. 
clusive righteousness and truth (a 
goodness and truth open only to the 
few). 

Just as the term “angry young men’ 
was borrowed from Mr. Leslie Payl 
(who wrote a book under that name, 
describing a life-time’s pilgrimage from 
Marxist to Christian values), so the 
title of The Outsider was borrowed 
from a novel by the French writer 
Albert Camus. As Matthew Arnold 
once observed of the early Romantic 
nineteenth-century poets: “They did 
not know enough.” “And,” one might 
add here, “what they know is largely 
borrowed.” Lack of originality is in 
deed a hall-mark of the “angry young 
men.” Mr. Amis, admittedly, has in- 
troduced some new gambits in his 
picaresque novel Lucky Jim, but from 
his recent utterances it is clear he does 
not wish to be associated with the 
others. (He specifically and rather im 
politely—impoliteness is very much de 
regueur among them—declined to con- 
tribute to the anthology Declaration.) 
Mr. Wain, as a novelist, is rather like 
Mr. Amis with a good deal more trucul: 
ence and less of the sparkle. He is, 
though, a critic of ability, excepting 
when he lets prejudice over-ride him 
Mr. Wain, also, is better informed both 
on literary and social history than are 
most of the “angry young men” but he 
cultivates a wayward narrowness 
taste deriving, ultimately, from Dr. f. 
R. Leavis, a valuable but querulous 
guide from Cambridge. His own watch 
word is “hard-headedness”—an excellent 
quality in a critic so long as inflexibility 
and insensitivity are not mistaken for it 
When Mr. Wain is writing on Mr. Wil 
liam Empson—a real cats-cradle of 8 
poet, who finds it congenitally impo 
sible to declare an emotion without 
straightaway doubting its existence-he 
is at his shrewd astringent best. He’ 
good, too, on a literal-minded artist su 
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ss Arnold Bennett; but he is rather less 
subtle and certain on poets such as 
Dylan Thomas where the “feeling-tone” 
determines the texture of the verse. 

John Braine’s novel Room at the Top 
probably represents “angry-young-man” 
fection in its stark skeleton dress—by 
which 1 mean, stripped of those cob- 
webs of idea which obscure its true mo- 
tive and nature. Mr. Braine’s hero is a 
social climber; from the lower- to the 
higher-middle-class. His sole philosophy 
is ‘Number One,” or that of “the Main 
Chance” as Hazlitt called it. His social 
mountaineering is completed in two 
parts: adultery takes him half-way, and 
the calculated seduction of a virgin heir- 
ess the other. Unfortunately, the sec- 
ond part of the journey requires his be- 
trayal of his first mistress, who thereon 
commits suicide. This, we are given to 
understand, leaves him with some sen- 
sation of remorse; but the reader, I 
think, may draw the conclusion that 
such a tough fly upstart as our hero 
will not be seriously incommoded by it. 
‘Tm all right, Jack” is a sovereign seda- 
tive for the coarser sort of human con- 
science. 


Ye 1s 1T basically, we might ask, 
which makes these young men so 
angry, apart from their carefully cher- 
ished betes noires? In the Thirties, in 
England, there was malnutrition, vast 
unemployment, and Depressed Areas— 
an era of hardship culminating in the 
Civil War in Spain, in which not a 
few English writers fought as volun- 
teers, were wounded and killed. A 
slightly younger generation suffered a 
longer baptism of fire in the six years of 
the Second World War. The present- 
day “angry young men” escaped both 
these catastrophic decades, as far as 
adult participation was concerned. Some 
of them have been at university, while 
others have largely acquired their edu- 
cation. through a process of individual 
study; but only two of them have en- 
dured anything like privation in pur- 
suing their aims. The trials which Mr. 
Wilson underwent, with his sleeping 
bag on Hampstead Heath, and _ his 
hitch-hike into France, appears about 
the worst of it. Nor—to give him credit— 
does he complain. In fact, he appears 
to possess a better talent for roughing 
it than for abstract speculation. Others 
of the angry ones, who cannot plead 
experience of his discomforts, are even 
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more irascible. What is the cause of it 
all? 

Biological ebullience might provide a 
partial answer. In seasons of historical 
pessimism, such as the one we now en- 
joy, the natural high spirits of youth 
express themselves in anger and protest. 
And when this anger and protest is ex- 
ploited by what the late Wyndham 
Lewis described as the “youth racket” 
(a profitable joint-creation of publish- 
ing and advertising), it is reasonable to 
expect a patented movement of “angry 





young men” in literature. Guided mis- 
siles, cobalt-.and H-bombs do not lend 
our age a festive air. It is hard to think 
constructively in it, and anger provides 
a short way out—especially if your read- 
ing-public instinctively feels the same 
way as yourself. The “angry young 
men” who thrust against the tide of 
much conscious established opinion, 
have this human element on their side: 
the subconscious-mind with its jungle 
thickets of dark antinomian assertiveness 
and pride. 





Young Catholic Writers 
(Continued from page 10) 


through the apple trees of Paradise.” 
And this last sentence also reminds one 
that she has published a slim volume of 
religious and humorous verse. 


NTO sucH disfavour has fallen the 

term journalist that 1 pause before 
applying it to John M. Todd and Derek 
Stanford, the former a convert, the lat- 
ter a High Anglican. But I keep to the 
word because they do both show a re- 
markable ability to present their subject- 
matter from a remarkable number of 
different angles; they are both very 
quick workers, and it was perhaps typi- 
cal that Stanford should have been the 
first critic to publish studies of Chris- 
topher Fry and Dylan Thomas (Spear- 
man), two pioneer studies that will 
prove indispensable to anybody else who 
writes about either this dramatist or 
poet. Likewise, it was to be expected 
that Todd would follow up his first 
book on the Lay Apostolate, We Are 
Men (Sheed & Ward) with one on the 
reunion of the Churches, and sure 
enough last year he brought out a very 
thorough study, The Ocecumenical 
Movement and Catholicism (Long- 
mans). At present he is just complet- 
ing a life of John Wesley. 

Paul Jennings is a journalist with a 
difference. His pieces take the form of 
fortnightly essays on different oddities 
in life—the names of the stops on an 
organ, or the mystic element in banks 
with their strange figures whispering 
behind counters and their secret deeds 
that none witness once the doors are 
closed to the public. Such pieces are 
fantasies, but fantasies that catch at the 
poetry of life. He has published four 
volumes, all under variations of the title 


Oddly Enough (Reinhardt). Not since 


the hey-day of Belloc and Chesterton 
has there been a finer essayist. 

Now I come to five more novelists. 
Christine Brooke-Rose published a long 
poem called Gold (Hand & Flower 
Press) and has for six or seven years 
been working on an exhaustive study 
of metaphor, which is due to appear at 
the end of 1958. Suddenly this year 
she took off six weeks and has just pub- 
lished a light-hearted satire about Lon- 
don literary life under the title of The 
Language of Love (Secker & Warburg). 
Jerczy Pietrkiewicz is a Pole now writ- 
ing in English. The Knotted Cord 
(Heinemann) was his first book, but 
his second, and more interesting, was 
a collection of Polish folk-lore stories: 
some reviewers described it as an off- 
beat book—which it is. If not as novel, 
at least as an addition to the history of 
folk-lore I suspect that it has a good 
chance of survival. Aubrey Mennen is 
well known; he began publishing ten 
years ago, but it was not until five years 
ago that he dedicated a novel to his 
parents with the inscription, “the first 
work of my maturity.” The Duke of 
Gallodoro opens with a characteristic 
paragraph in his own particular vein of 
satire. “Duca di Gallodoro . . . is best 
translated as The Duke Upstairs. He 
is called this because he lives on top 
of a hill.” Gabriel Fielding (a distant 
descendant of the eighteenth century 
writer) began with Brotherly Love 
(Hutchinson) and has followed it up 
with a promised trilogy whose first 
volume is In the Time of Greenbloom; 
here is storytelling at its most adroit 
and gripping (like the early A. J. 
Cronin); and here again is an author 
whose greatest power resides in depict- 
ing children and conveying the sense of 
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natural evil such as exists, for instance, 
in some of the caves along the Welsh 
coast. Lastly there is Muriel Spark, who 
has written several critical biographies 
including one about Anne Bronte and 
another about John Masefield and 
whose first novel, The Comforters, de- 
serves a paragraph on its own. 

Who shall distinguish between 
symbol and symptom, dream and 
dreamer? This is a story about states of 
mind on one level; about smuggling 
and salvation on another. The com- 
forters are guardians—not perhaps quite 
angels—but protectors of the heroine 
Caroline Rose. For a third of the way 
through, the author suddenly warns 
her readers: “At this point of the nar- 
rative, it might be as well to state 
that the characters . . . are all entirely 
fictitious.” I suspect a certain punning 
over the word “fictitious,” since Caro- 
line has to discover that the sole way 
she has of righting her nervous break- 
down is by writing about it. In account- 
ing for her “typewriter voices” she calls 
in the help of an ex-lover; together, 
meeting on this new plane, they find 
that the characters of her real and 
novel’s life merge so that for her be- 
tween symbol and symptom, illness and 
recovery, there is no sharp dividing line. 
The book only charts the course, leav- 
ing a reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions. It should be added that the 
dialogue and orchestration of the back- 
ground voices are superbly achieved. 


Me: of these writers I have men- 
tioned are either in their twenties 
or thirties; most of them are Catholics, 
but there are two exceptions, Charles 
Causley and Derek Stanford; and I have 
included them because they write with 
particular understanding and sympathy 
about English Catholicism. And from 
a religious point of view the literary 
scene in England is extremely encour- 
aging. Before the second World War a 
critic might have pointed to Chesterton, 
Belloc and Baring, whilst describing 
Graham Greene, Antonia White and 
Evelyn Waugh as promising newcomers; 
now with these last three at the top, a 
critic can point in particular to Isobel 
English, Vincent Cronin, Elizabeth 
Sewell and Paul Jennings. Moreover, 
in any responsible survey this quartet 
would find a place and what is more 
(and what marks the difference between 
the Thirties and the Fifties) is that 
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their beliefs would not be called in 
question. They would be accepted as 
writers and as Catholics. For a great 
change of opinion took place in ‘the 
Forties. In the case of the three“little 
reviews” which I referred to at the be- 
ginning, The Wind and the Rain al- 
ways had a Catholic bias, New :Writing 
shifted editorially from Marxism to 
Anglicanism, and Horizon,»‘tonstantly 
trying to hold a liberal balance, came 
more and more to call upon ‘writers 
with pronounced religious convictions. 
This movement has in turn influenced 
publishing and the result is that many 
books which before the war would only 
have been issued by specifically re- 
ligious firms are now coming. from 
secular firms with general lists. For ex- 
ample, of all the titles I have men- 
tioned here, only one comes from ..a 
firm known to be specifically Catholic. 
Nor do I think that my arguments suf- 
fer from special pleading since I would 
like to end with a postscript on those 
under twenty. a 
Last summer I had the experience. of 
reading hundreds of manuscripts by 
school .children between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen. The question 
they were asked was, “What is T. S. 
Eliot’s Significance for Me?” Inevitably, 
going through them, I began to think 


hew I would have: tackled the’ same 
question at their:age;:how [would Have 
brought in -Aaderty Spender MacNeée 
andbaDay Lewis; bet ait once dididafind 
‘these namesatily’ those of ‘John Betje- 
mann and Ryan Thomas?’ Agdin not 
Only:“was “there: almost ait wnanimois 
agreement in rating the'Four Quartets 
above The Waste ‘Land,’but dramatival- 
ly both The:Cocktail Party and The 
Confidential’ Clerk » were’ preferred o 
Murder ‘in the Cathedral and the Family 
‘Rédnion. There was . a: feeling that in 
the later plays in some mysterious#Wway 
the spectators .. were:: made™partitipants 
ina drama not confined by'the«walls-of 
the auditorium,. but “reachitiy leat in 
such’a way that one had: life miote 
abundantly. In°trying t6 ‘make clear 
their meaning, many of the “children 
were undergoing a fight with words 
such as ‘the poet had undergone him- 
self:: “And..so each venture ‘is a ‘tiew 
beginning». .” Those who are so ‘fond 
‘of repeating that “the English novel is 
dead”: or that “Western ‘Democracy ‘js 
spiritually bankrupt” - may- be - given 
much..to think about in a few yeats 
time when many of these competitors 
have ceased to be school boys and girls 
and become instead grown men and 
women. Genius is never prodigal, But 
may the ‘promise. of some of,-them last. 





Art'and Artists neat air 
(Continued from page 56) ry 


terior decoration is the painting of 
“Jesus and the Leper” against a back- 
ground vaguely suggesting the ‘city’ of 
Jerusalem. The only source of dight: for 
the figure of the leper as well as for the 
profiles of the surrounding group, is the 
glow from the figure of Christ who 
bends with extended hand toward the 
kneeling leper. Again and again this 
source of light is used, as in “Sermon 
on the Mount,” and “On the Road to 
Emmaus,” each painted in jewel tones 
of color like the. repeated notes of 
Gregorian chant. Such perfect artistic 
and spiritual harmony existed between 
artist and architect that at no time does 
modern form subjugate traditional’ sub- 
ject matter, but rather, ‘as the title of 
the project suggests, it forms “A New 
Approach to Living Religious Art.” 
While it is true that abstract art has 
long since replaced traditional art on the 
walls of the important midtown galler- 
ies, it is only one of many styles aecept- 
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ed for the semi-annual: Washington 
Square Outdoor Art Exhibition onthe 
sidewalks of New:York’s’ historic Giéen 
wich Villages:Every Jus! and ‘Septem: 
ber, down ‘lower” Fifth Avenué;s(past 
MacDougal Alley ‘and ‘Washington 
Mews, around Washington ‘Sauare’ and 
in ‘ind° out=:the cdlorfuil,:**old-world 
streets of the Village’ stretches a living 
panorama of native American art. The 
day we saw the show we talked to’ Nel 
Boardman,’ te#year-long: chairman* of 
the exhibit, whose*Millage studio-apatt 
ment is a véritable gallery ‘of her own 
paintings: done in her ‘strong, semiim- 
pressionist’style. She said, “We’ expett 
only’ that ‘artists hang ‘good, © original 
works; ‘which must pass a jury of selec 
tion. Extept fdr’ nudes’ ahd propaganti 
vartqgs such;samyl style arid’: subject 
yaccepted in botli'puititings and crafts 
“brione of thexfew places where ttall 
‘tional arwistill gets a break.” © 

“) “Begain.in the depression year of 1932, 
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when a ‘eW,.timid .artists -hupg, their! 
intings on.., the ,,iron-grille,.fences.-of 


apandec to the present count of,,5Q0 
utists to become the largest outdoor, art. 
ehibit i: the world. and is the forerun- 
ner. of hundreds of such shows::to be 
gen now throughout America: ‘Readers 
in other parts of the country may come 
yeross some of the prize-winning paint- 
ings from this:showin:-their.own .muse- 
ums. All prizewinners are reproduced in 
vhandsome catalogue edited’ by” Judge 
Thgmas Chimera (of New York's;Mag- 
strates. Court). A whole afternoon, or 
more, is néeded to do:this. show: justice. 

For a leisurely safati through two and 
ahalf centuries of art’ we recommend 
the newly installed permanent galleries 





Village s lewalks, the outdoor -show. bas. 


of.native American art at the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art (New York). Cor- 
responding in all its phases to similar 
periods in European art, it offers Copley 
and Stuart (traditional portraitists), 
Waller, Homer, Sargent and Whistler 
Cwhose “Mother” is on loan from the 
Louvre), Cole, Gifford and Robinson 
(Hudson Valley landscapists) and 
about a dozen moderns, Hopper, Marsh 
Cof the so-called ashcan school), de- 
Kooning, Pollack, Kuhn and Calder (of 
the mobile sculptures), to name a few. 
We have no doubt that many proper 
New Yorkers will not like this mating 
of the modern with the traditional, but 
there’s always the Cloisters (New 
York’s museum of medieval art) to go to 
for assuaging the pain. 





Poetry in.the Machine Age 
' ' (Céntinued from page 14) 


with:which I think the poet, more than 
almost anybody else, can ‘help us: 

To understand how the poet can help 
us we must take a look at what the poet 
is. He is a man with: a special kind of 
sensibility, as we call it. He'feels the 
impact of our common human experi- 
ence more sharply than miost of us, and 
hé'reacts more fully. We have a very 
fne example of this in a little poem of 
Housman’ on the cherry tree, which ex- 
presses with extraordinary simplicity not 
oly the beauty ‘of nature but also the 
excitement with which thé’ poet reacts to 
that beauty: 


ors Be 
Loveliest ofcerees, the cherrdinow 
ls hung with blgam along the bough, 
And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 


Now, of my threescore years and ten, 

Twenty will not come again, 

And take from seventy springs a score, 

Tt only leaves mé*fifty more. 

es $i andl DR}. 

And since. to look at.things in bloom 

Fifty springs are Poe, RG 

About the Woodlatids-1 will 26° 

To see the cherr¥/fung with’ snow. “ 
Sot: 


Not only doegsghe, poet react to the 


beauty of the world, but he is: driven to- 
express his reaction, to give form.to it. 


for that he uses the commonest of mate- 
tials, words, and you may. well remem- 

t when we,gay. that, Falstaff’s cate- 
chism, “What,s honor? A word. What 
Sin that wogg, honor?” and his con- 
lmptuous answer, “Air!” But it is out 
of that aiz,that the, poet makes his im- 


perishable,,creation.. In Old English the.. 
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word for poet was “maker.” There has 
beén’ over the years a great deal of argu- 
ment as to the relation of that thing 
which the poet makes to the reality 
which he is trying to express. Aristotle 
called it an “imitation.” Susanne Langer 
in our own day has called it a “symbolic 
structure.” But whatever name we 
choose to give it, I think it is clear what 
the poet is trying to do. He is trying to 
give us the experience of something 
which we have never seen by making 
us draw upon and use what we have 
seen. He is trying to give the intense 
life of a moment's experience another 
life beyond the transiency of the mo- 
ment. He is trying thus to broaden and 
to focus our experience, to carry us be- 
yond our own limitations and yet to 
bring us home. There is a little poem of 
Walter de la Mare’s, “An Epitaph,” that 
illustrates with extraordinary brevity 
what he is trying to do. 
Here lies a most beautiful lady: 
Light of step and heart was she; 


I think she was the most beautiful lady 
That*ever was in the West Country. 


But beauty vanishes; beauty passes; 
However rare—rare it be; 

And when I crumble, who will remember 
This lady of the West Country? 


(From “O Lovely England.” Published by 
The Viking Press, Inc. By permission of 
the publishers.) 

De la Mare died last winter, and one 
at least of those who paid homage to 
him cited this little poem as an example 
of his art at its sharpest and finest. And 
so far, at least, De la Mare’s purpose 
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has been accomplished, for though he is 
dead, the radiance of his appreciation 
of the beauty of the dead lady lives. 

These are comparatively simple 
things—the love of the world’s beauty 
and the love of human beauty. It 
is when one moves from these loves 
in themselves to their relation to one’s 
continuing identity that one moves into 
the realm of the mystery of man’s rela- 
tion to the world about him. And it is 
here that we most need the poet's help. 
For as he works out the context of his 
own personal life, he helps us to work 
out the context of ours. 


A COUPLE of springs ago word came 
to a little group of us, class-and 
library-bound in Madison, of wild swans 
rimming the gray waters of Duck Pond, 
perhaps seventy miles to the north. So 
we drove out and we found our swans. 
As we gazed at them from a distant 
hillock above the marshy ground, some- 
thing stirred them and they took flight, 
the gray bodies turning to dazzling 
white in the crisp April air; and, of 
course, somebody in the group began to 
repeat the lines of Yeats’ “The Wild 
Swans at Coole”: 

The nineteenth autumn has come upon me 

Since I first made my count; 

I saw, before I had well finished, 

All suddenly mount 


And scatter wheeling in great broken rings 
Upon their clamorous wings. 


I have looked upon those brilliant creatures, 
And now my heart is sore. 

All’s changed since I, hearing at twilight, 
The first time on this shore, 

The bell-beat of their wings above my head, 
Trod with a lighter tread. 


Unwearied still, lover by lover, 

They paddle in the cold 

Companionable streams or climb the air; 

Their hearts have not grown old; 

Passion or conquest, wander where they 

will, 

Attend upon them still. 

(By permission of The Macmillan Co., 

publishers. ) 

There is a wide stretch of lands and 
seas between Coole and Duck Pond, 
and yet in both places human life gropes 
for its pattern along not dissimilar lines, 
and the poet comes to help us. 

And as Yeats so well reminds us, not 
only nature but art begets its own 
progeny, and the symbolic structures of 
man are built out of many diverse 
things. Yeats’ great poem “Byzantium” 
shows us how art heightens with its own 
aura of magic suggestion even the most 
beautiful of nature’s creations so that 
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the excitement of man’s delight and the 
unsatished hunger of his longing alike 
combine to create a new wonder: 
An aged man is but a paltry thing, 
A tattered coat upon a stick, unless 
Soul clap its hands and sing, and louder 
sing 
For every tatter in its mortal dress, 
Nor is there singing school but studying 
Monuments of its own magnificence; 
And therefore I have sailed the seas and 
come 
To the holy city of Byzantium. 


O sages standing in God’s holy fire 

As in the gold mosaic of a wall, 

Come from the holy fire, perne in a gyre, 
And be the singing-masters of my soul. 
Consume my heart away; sick with desire 
And fastened to a dying animal 

It knows not what it is; and gather me 
Into the artifice of eternity. 


(By permission of The Macmillan Co., 

publishers. ) 

In these lines all the past becomes a 
treasure house out of which the poet 
may glean fresh raiment for the momen- 
tary pageant, and the thin line between 
the past, present, and future mists and 
vanishes in the incandescence of his 
imagination. 

Poetry has its soberer contemplations, 
too. Matthew Arnold called poetry a 
criticism of life. And if one takes: that 
word “criticism” more largely than peo- 
ple usually do, it is a valid term. Such 
criticism may be a cry of passionate 
arraignment of the destructiveness of 
man’s folly, or a more muted mourning 
of the wasting of his inertia, of the 
parching of the landscape of his futility, 
as in T. S. Eliot’s “The Hollow Men.” 

But poetry’s criticism may also be a 
vision of man’s redemption. For a very 


fine example of this we reach back to a 
poem of the nineteenth century which 
actually was not published until our 
century, the work of a man but dimly 
known in his own time, strangely 
prophetic in its relevance to our time, 
and still teasing speculation, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins’ “God’s Grandeur”: 


The world is charged with the grandeur of 
God 


It a flame out, like shining from shook 
oil; 
It gathers to a greatness, like the ooze 
of oil 
Crushed. Why do men then now not reck 
his rod? 
Generations have trod, have trod, have trod; 
And all is seared with trade; bleared, 
smeared with toil; 
And wears man’s smudge and shares 
man’s smell: the soil 
Is bare now, nor can foot feel, being shod. 


And for all this, nature is never spent; 
There lives the dearest freshness deep 
down things; 
And though the last lights off the black 
West went 
Oh, morning, at the brown brink east- 
ward, springs— 
Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 
World broods with warm breast and with 
ah! bright wings. 


Here the poet offers back to God His 
creation, and the light of that offering 
shines in many dark and confused 
places. For the machine age with all its 
triumphs and its problems is but an epi- 
sode in the history of that creation, and 
man transcends all the episodes, at least 
in his potentiality. However afraid we 
may be to remember it, that is some- 
thing which the poet will not let us for- 
get even in the Machine Age. 





Letter from Spain 
(Continued from page 41) 


mental effort of facing the corollaries, it 
is only fair to observe with what irony 
life has worked on his latest publishing 
venture. Marias has been hoisted on his 
own petard—though without consequ- 
ence to his intellectual integrity—by the 
way of modern science. Spain has recent- 
ly been flooded by all the blessings of the 
day, and with them have come a dozen 
varieties of “tranquilizers.” One of the 
first moves of the drug concessionaire 
working under license from the Union 
Chimique Belge, in its drive to intro- 
duce its “tranquilizing” drug Atarax, 
was to sponsor publication of a penetra- 
ting work by Marias entitled Ataraxia. 

Marias little book (pamphlet size) is 


worthy of notice both as a philosophical 
statement and as a polemic with a sub- 
tle political implication. The author 
cleverly traces the history of the mean- 
ing of ataraxia (roughly, philosophic in- 
difference) among the Greeks, which 
depended upon whether they were 
Skeptics, Epicureans or Stoics, so that 
the sense of the word involved either 
renunciation, or cultivated relegation of 
pain, or a tense state of calm alert. 
Marias adds a fourth interpretation to the 
word, holding that the classic Spanish 
attitude of proud composure is an id 

of ataraxia peculiar to Spain, and prop 
er, not to a phlegmatic northern race—- 
where no renunciation is involved, but 
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o the naturally volatile Spanish. 

The very essence of Spanish com- 
posure is s ymbolized in the well-known 
gory—told before by Ortega—of the 
foundering of the flagship San Antonio 
in 1626. ‘Lhe’ commanding admiral, in 
the midst of the tempest, withdrew to 
don his best clothes (there were no uni- 
forms in those days), a move in which 
his men followed his lead, the intention 
being to recommend themselves highly 
to the attention of whoever should pick 
up their bodies when they were washed 
up along the coast, and thus secure good 
internment. Once he and his crew were 
formally dressed to die, the admiral 
brought out a sheet of paper given him 
by Lope de Vega and upon which the 
great poet had written a sonnet. The 
sonnet was in praise of Cardinal Bar- 
barino, legate to Pope Urban VIII. 
Paper in hand, the admiral composedly 
began to analyze the poem with great 
critical acumen for the benefit of the 
dficer who accompanied him, as if he 
were speaking before the Academy. 

Literary criticism at the height of the 
storm: such is Marias’ recommendation 
to the writers and readers of Spain. 

The implications behind this advice 
are made clear in the final chapter of 
the pamphlet—whose full title is Ata- 
raxia and Halcyonism, the second part 
of the title having reference to the 
haleyon, the legendary variety of king- 
fisher which nests among the billows at 
sa in the intervals when the sea is 
cam—and composed. The halcyon, says 
Marias, might be the totemic animal of 
our modern world. In a period of stress 
and storm, the best course is to imitate 
this bird and take advantage of any 
relative calm to carry on the race. 


A REMARKABLE Collection of short 
stories, or short sketches, has been 
issued by the young woman writer Ana 
Maria Matute, the novelist whom 
Camilo Jose Cela calls (in an “an- 
houncement” written for his magazine 
Papeles de Son Armadans) the greatest 
woman writer in Spain today. “Her atti- 
tude has given birth to the most im- 
portant book, in any genre, that has ap- 
peared in Spain since Dona Emilia 
Pardo Bazan (1852-1921), and to one of 
the most excruciating and symptomatic 
Pages of our literature.” 

Titled Los ninos tontas (The Foolish 
Children), the book is a series of por- 
taits of a score of children, all of whom 
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are what, in America, would be called 
“problem children.” The portraits are 
short; one of the shortest in the book is 
called “The Boy Who Was a Friend of 
the Devil”: 


Everybody—in school, in the street, at home 
—said cruel and harsh things about the 
devil, and the boy pictured him in his 
school-book hell, enveloped in flames, with 
horns and a blazing tail, and a sad and 
solitary face, seated in a cauldron.“The 
poor devil,” he thought, “he is like the 
Jews that everyone throws out of their 
country.” And, from then on, every night 
he said: “Pretty, handsome friend of mine,” 
—speaking to the devil. His mother, who 
heard him, crossed herself and turned on 
the light: “O, poor, foolish child, don’t 
you know who the devil is?” “Yes,” said 
the boy, “yes: the devil tempts the bad 
people, the cruel people. But I, because I’m 
a friend of his, I will always be good, and 


he will let me go to heaven in peace.” 





Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 36) 


story of a very unusual audit in the 
Paris branch of a celebrated London 
banking house—sounds quite fascinat- 
ing. Jacques Maritain’s Reflections on 
America (Scribner, promises to be quite 
lively and should be one of the most 
popular things he has written. As Music 
and Splendor by Kate O’Brien (Harpers) 
will tell the tale of two young Catholic 
girls leaving Ireland to study for the 
opera. Also forthcoming from Harpers 
is the first volume of Charles Peguy’s 
prose to appear in English; two essays 
examining the relationship between 
Christianity and the culture of the mod- 
ern world called Temporal and Eternal. 

In April, Hawthorn will publish the 
first volumes in a new series called The 


Twentieth Century Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia with Henri Daniel-Rops as editor- 
in-chief; in March, This Is the Mass 
demonstrated by Bishop Fulton Sheen 
in pictures by Yousuf Karsh and de- 
scribed by Daniel-Rops. Herder and 
Herder, famous German publishing 
house newly located in this country, is 
bringing out a handsome new transla- 
tion of A Catholic Catechism as their 
first title here. Sheed and Ward’s spring 
list includes The Temptations of Christ 
by Gerald Vann, LeClercq’s Thunder 
in the Distance—a biography of Father 
Lebbe, who, fifty years before his times, 
urged native clergy and bishops for 
China; Approach to Prayer by Dom 
Hubert Van Zeller; from one of several 
manuscripts given to Frank Sheed by 
the late Msgr. Ronald Knox about a 
month before his death, A Retreat on 
the Priestly Life; and a small book left 
behind in the estate of Caryll House- 
lander, The Risen Christ. 

A first novel of genuine distinction, 
The Land of Cain by Peter Lappin 
(Doubleday, February), captures the 
violence of Belfast's bloody and fratrici- 
dial Catholic-Protestant “Troubles” of 
the 1920’s. A Hanover House title, The 
Catholic Church in the Modern World 
by E. E. Hales will offer a highly read- 
able but sound survey of the Church in 
her relations with world powers. 

e 

Mary Colum, critic and author, died 
on October 22 at the age of 70. Her 
books included From These Roots: The 
Ideas That Made Modern Literature 
and Life and the Dream, an autobio- 
graphy. From 1952 until last year she 
was a guest professor of comparative lit- 
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erature at Columbia University. With 
her husband, poet and _ playwright 
Padraic Colum, she was at work on a 
book to be called Our Friend James 
Joyce which will be published by 
Doubleday, probably in 1958. 





Showcase 
(Continued from page 56) 


Rita Hayworth plays Joey’s benefac- 
tress (a wealthy widow in the screen 
version.) who sets Joey up with a night 
club of his own. The movie set for this 
is, incidentally, so plush that it looks 
more like the rumpus room of the Taj 
Mahal than any night club you have 
ever seen, and is typical of the pictorial 
bad taste which marks the picture. 

If even the path of true love never 
does run smooth, what can be expected 
of the liaison between Joey and his 
patron? Before you can say “I wonder 
what’s playing at this theater next 
week?” Joey is becoming enamoured of 
Kim Novak from the country—that 
undiscovered country whose inhabitants 
seem to have incredible silver hair with 
purple glints in it. 

Rita Hayworth gets jealous, and with- 
draws her money from Joey and his 
club. She then has a change of heart, or 
gets a second wind or something—it’s 
hard to figure out motivations in this 
film—and actually brings the lovers to- 
gether and sends them, with a toothy 
benediction, into the sunset. O’Hara’s 
Pal Joey was shaped from flint; Holly- 
wood has carved it out of soap. 

Sinatra does well with the Rodgers 
and Hart score, as he does with his act- 
ing chores. He receives sagging support, 
however, from his co-stars. As an actress, 
Kim Novak displays the emotional ca- 
pacity of a giant squid; when she is 
pitted against Miss Hayworth it be- 
comes a battle of the giants, and it is 
hard to say who carries off the palm for 
sustained ineptitude. 

Virtue triumphs in the end of this 
harmless charade, but one cannot help 
feeling sorry for what happened to John 
O’Hara’s melodic and biting morality 
play. The movie makers had every right 
to change it, of course, but they can find 
no moral or aesthetic justification for 
this tawdry, meretricious and _ boring 
film, which slyly suggests what O’Hara 
bluntly stated, and sniggers where he 

had emitted Swiftian laughter. 
Legion of Decency rating: Class B. 
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